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If, according to the law of the Hebrews, he who killed a 
man, though involuntarily, was obliged to fly for it; if God 
would not suffer David to build him a temple because he had 
been the occasion of so much bloodshed, though his wars were 
said to be just; if among the ancient Greeks it was a custom 
that they who had defiled their hands with human blood, 
though without any fault of theirs, had need of expiation,—what 
person living, and particularly if he be a Christian, does not see 
how unfortunate and ominous a thing war is, and with what 
endeavors we should strive to keep ourselves from it, though it 
were not unjust in its objects! And it is certain that among the 
Christian Greeks a canon was for a long while observed, by 
virtue of which whosoever killed his enemy, in what war soever, 


was excommunicated for the term of three years. 
Huco Giorivs. 
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The Outcome of the Hague Conference. 


The Hague International Peace Conference closed 
on the 29th of July, having been in session two 
months and eleven days. At the closing session 
three conventions were adopted: First, a convention 
for the peaceful adjustment of international disputes ; 
second, a convention concerning the laws and cus- 
toms of warfare on land; third, a convention for the 
adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of 
the Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864. The 
first and third of these conventions are given in full 
on subsequent pages of this number of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The convention for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of international disputes by means of mediation, 
commissions of inquiry and an international court, 
was signed at the final sitting by the representatives 
of sixteen nations; the convention concerning the 
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laws and customs of war, by those of fifteen; and 
that extending the Geneva Convention to maritime 
warfare, also by those of fifteen. In the most of these 
cases signature under instructions from the govern- 
ments at home is equivalent to ratification. In the 
case of our own country the Senate must give its 
adherence by a two-thirds vote before the conventions 
can go into effect. Formal ratifications of the con- 
ventions are to be made at The Hague before the Ist 
of January next. It is expected that practically all 
the other powers represented in the Conference will 
sign the Conventions, after having carefully examined 
them. 

Besides these Conventions the Conference adopted 
three declarations, which will have to undergo ratiti- 
cation in like manner. By the first of these «the 
contracting powers forbid to themselves the employ- 
ment of bullets which easily expand or flatten in the 
human body, such as bullets with a hard casing which 
does not entirely cover the inside, or those with in- 
cisions.” By the second “the contracting powers 
consent, for a period of five years, to prohibit the 
throwing of projectiles and explosives from balloons 
or in other new analogous ways.” By the third, they 
“prohibit the employment of projectiles whose only 
aim is to emit asphyxiating or deleterious gases.” 
These three declarations are subject to the provisions 
contained in Articles 11-14 of the Convention ex- 
tending the Red Cross Convention to maritime war- 
fare, given on page 194. The second and third of 
these declarations were voted against by the repre- 
sentatives of England and the United States. 

No provision was made by which the powers not 
represented in the Conference may become parties to 
these conventions and declarations. The subject was 
thoroughly discussed, but it was finally decided to 
leave the matter to the governments to arrange, by 
diplomatic negotiation, or otherwise, the conditions on 
which such adherence may take place. 

The Conference adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution after the discussion of the subject of 
disarmament in committee: “The Conference con- 
siders that limitation of the military burdens which 
now weigh upon the world is greatly to be desired in 
the interests of the advancement of the material and 
moral well-being of humanity.” 
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The following six expressions of wish were also 
voted, the first unanimously, the others nearly so: 

1. The Conference, taking into consideration the 
preliminary steps already taken by the Swiss Federal 
Government for the revision of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, expresses the wish that a special conference be 
called, to meet at an early date, whose object shall 
be the revision of this Convention. 

2. The Conference expresses the wish that the 
question of the rights and duties of neutrals may be 
put upon the program of a conference in the near 
future. 

3. The Conference expresses the wish that the 
questions such as it has examined relative to naval 
rifles and cannon, may be made the subject of inves- 
tigation by the governments with the view of arriving 
at an agreement concerning the use of new types 
and ealibres. 

4. The Conference expresses the wish that the 
governments, taking account of the propositions made 
in the Conference, may have investigated the possi- 
bility of an agreement concerning the limitation of 
armed forces on land and sea, and of the war-budgets. 

5. The Conference expresses the wish that the 
proposition that private property at sea in time of 
war be declared inviolable be referred for examination 
to a subsequent conference. 

6. The Conference expresses the wish that the 
proposition for the regulation of the matter of the 
bombardment of ports, cities and villages by naval 
forces be referred for examination to a subsequent 
conference. 


The Immediate and the Future Results 
of the Conference. 


To the remarks in our last issue, written before the 
close of the Conference, it may not be inappropriate 
to add a few reflections. There was a good deal of 
enthusiasm among the delegates about their work 
when it was completed. Slow of heart to believe, at 
the beginning, what the prophets had written, they 
found when the final moment came that they had 
more than fulfiled the highest expectations of even 
the advanced friends of peace. In the three conven- 
tions which they had drawn they had practically done 
the work of three conferences. The finest spirit of 
concord had prevailed throughout, and there was a 
general feeling among them that they had not only 
accomplished much, but also laid the foundation for 
much larger results in the time to come. The opinions 
of Mr. de Staal and of Andrew D. White, given else- 
where in this issue, fairly represent the general senti- 
ment of all the more conspicuous delegates and of the 
peace advocates who were at The Hague. Mr. W. 
H. de Beaufort, Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said in his speech at the close of the Conference: 
“We live in a time when we must take even more 
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account of the moral effect of a great measure than 
of its immediate material results. For us the mem- 
ory of your sojourn here will remain forever a lumi- 
nous spot in the annals of the country, because we 
have the firm conviction that your sojourn here has 
opened a new era in the history of international rela- 
tions between the civilized peoples.” 

Mr. Low’s statement, made to Mr. Stead, that the 
Conference was more like the Parliament of Man 
than any that had ever before assembled, was a very 
modest statement. It is true that a considerable 
number of nations, probably entirely of their own 
choice, were not represented in it, but those which 
sent delegates stand, with their dependencies, for over 
twelve hundred millions of people, or more than four- 
fifths of the entire population of the globe. They 
represent, notwithstanding their remaining animalism, 
barbarism and greed, all that is highest and best in 
civilization. So that we may without exaggeration 
go beyond President Low and claim that the Confer- 
ence was in principle and largely in scope the veritable 
beginning of the Parliament of Man. 

The immediate results of the Conference are not 
exhausted by the three conventions, the three decla- 
rations and the six expressions of wish made. ‘These 
are important,— supremely important is the constitu- 
tion of an international court, “instituting a perma- 
nent arbitral jurisdiction accessible to all in the heart 
of the independent powers, consecrating with inter- 
national accord the principles of equity and right on 
which rest the security of states and the well-being of 
peoples,” as the preamble to the convention says. 
This great convention “recognizes the solidarity 
which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations,” and “the desirability of extending the 
empire of right and strengthening the sentiment of 
international justice,” as the preamble further declares. 
But the immediate moral result is greater than even 
this convention, which is only an imperfect expres- 
sion of it. 

The Conference has proved that it is possible for 
the nations, in spite of their historic animosities, their 
sharply differing traditions, customs and languages, 
to meet together, on a basis of peace and confidence, 
and successfully consider their great common interests 
without ulterior motives. Multitudes of men said it 
could not be done; that the effort would prove a 
farce. But it has been done, and the skeptics have 
been silenced. This is the great achievement — the 
widening, deepening and strengthening, the conse- 
crating, to use the Czar’s term, of the new inter- 
national spirit which has been forming itself so rapidly 
in recent years. The public official demonstration of 
this spirit and the enlarged international sympathy 
and trust growing at once out of this demonstration 
are to be set at the head of the list of immediate 
accomplishments at The Hague. But for this the 
conventions and declarations would be cast aside 
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almost as waste paper. This will assure their ratifi- 
cation and their efficiency. The nations can never 
again, after the experiences of this Conference, think 
of each other or stand in the attitude toward each 
other, except possibly temporarily, that they have 
stood in the past. The memory of the Conference 
cannot perish. War cannot reverse the new spirit 
of fellowship which it has demonstrated. The en- 
larged consciousness of humanity developed by it 
will imperiously impose its moral obligations upon 
all civilized peoples, and out of it will come new 
codperation, new conferences, new and still finer 
conventions. 

While the new era of which Mr. de Beaufort speaks 
as opened by the Conference finds its fundamental 
significance in this enlarged, clarified spirit of fellow- 
ship, we must not forget another phase of it on the 
practical side. The Conference, when its acts are 
ratified, will have completed the organization of the 
peace movement and placed peace at the front in 
international relations as the supreme guiding idea 
in the future. The plan adopted for the organization 
of the international court of arbitration has in it a 
new feature of immense significance in this regard. 
The Bureau of the Court is to be under the direction 
of the foreign ministers accredited to The Hague. 
Besides the justices, therefore, who are to Constitute 
the membership of the Court, we are to have in these 
ministers a Permanent Inter-governmental Peace 
Council, or what may some day amount to a Perma- 
nent Peace Congress. Just what this Peace Direc- 
torship, which will consist of from thirty to fifty 
statesmen, will develop into under government di- 
rection, it is too early to surmise. But that it will 
prove a powerful factor in the relations of the nations 
is perfectly clear. It lifts the ministry to The Hague 
to the first rank. Henceforth the foremost diplomats 
will be sent to this capital, + the capital of the world.” 
There, as the guardians and directors of the Bureau 
of the Court, their relations to one another and to 
their governments at home will center in the idea of 
peace. Every government in the world and the whole 
field of diplomacy will feel the influence. 

The organization of peace has passed through 
three previous stages. The first was that of the peace 
societies, whose work was to enlighten and develop 
public sentiment. The second stage was that of the 
organization of the International Peace Congresses, 
eventuating in the establishment of the Peace Bureau 
at Berne. The third was the organization of the 
Inter-parliamentary Peace Union, a quasi-ofticial body 
devoting its whole thought to practical peace and 
arbitration measures. We have now, through the 
action of the Hague Conference in constituting the 
court of arbitration and its accessories, entered upon 
the last, the official inter-governmental stage of the 
organization of peace. 

This fact, connected with that of the enlarged in- 


ternational fellowship indicated above, constitutes the 
real essence of what the Conference has done. Both 
on the material and the moral side it is difficult to 
see how it could have been greater or more promising. 
Time will interpret the great transaction as no one, 
not even the farthest-sighted of the delegates to the 
Conference, is capable of interpreting or comprehend- 
ing it to-day. The impulse, the inspiration of it will 
be felt in many directions. We may, therefore, well 
leave to the future, without any attempt at detailed 
prophecy, the further practical results to which our 
minds so naturally and anxiously turn. We shall be 
able to insist upon disarmament and to work for it 
with all the more earnestness and faith now that the 
nations have strengthened their desire and proved 
their ability to cobperate so triumphantly in the con- 
structive ways of peace. 


Andrew D. White’s Opinion of the 
Work of the Hague Conference. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, Chairman of the American 
Commission at the Peace Conference, has given to 
the press the following statement in regard to the 
results attained at The Hague. He was in a position 
to understand thoroughly the spirit which animated 
the Conference and the difficulties to be overcome, 
and his conservative judgment may be taken as a fair 
interpretation of the work done and the good after 
results practically sure to follow from it. His esti- 
mate seems to us below rather than above the real 
results, for what was done is not to be judged simply 
in itself, but in its relations to the many causes which 
led to the holding of the Conference,— causes which 
will continue to work, and much more powerfully 
than heretofore : 

“In my opinion great good was accomplished, far 
more, in fact, than any of us dared expect or even hope 
when we came together. 

As to disarmament, everybody really thinking upon 
the subject must see that a good system of arbitration 
must come first, and that then, when arbitration has 
diminished the likelihood of war, the argument for cut- 
ting down forces and armaments is greatly strengthened. 
The logical order then is, first arbitration, and next 
disarmament. 

As to the plan of arbitration, any compulsory system 
is at present utterly out of the question. There are so 
many international differences involving questions of 
race, religion, security, and even national existence, and 
the difficulty of drawing a line between these and ques- 
tions which may properly be arbitrated is so insurmount- 
able that there is not a nation on the face of the earth 
willing to risk an obligatory system. Far better then 
than any compulsory arbitration, which probably, even 
if it had been adopted by the Conference, not one of the 
Powers would have finally ratified, is a thoroughly good 
system of voluntary arbitration, recourse to which public 
opinion will enforce more and more, and this I earnestly 
believe the Conference has presented to the world. 
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Some of the features in the plan adopted were due to the 
United States, some to Great Britain, some to Russia, some 
to various other Powers, and, in my judgment, the plan thus 
adopted is far more valuable than any scheme presented by 
any one of the Powers at the beginning. The present 
plan is the result of most careful thought by the foremost 
international lawyers, statesmen and diplomatists of Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of other parts of the world; they gave 
their whole souls to it, their pride was involved in it, and 
it will, I believe, be found to work satisfactorily. 

The great point gained is that, whereas formerly an 
arbitration court could only be provided after long cor- 
respondence between Cabinets, and negotiations between 
Ministers, and debates in parliamentary bodies, and hunt- 
ing for proper judges, and discussions as to procedure, 
and a thousand other delays, just when time was most 
precious, the Conference has given to the world an arbi- 
tration tribunal as an actual and permanent institution, 
with judges, procedure, officers of the court, place of 
meeting, and accessories all provided. 

It has added, as subsidiary to its main feature, carefully 
systematized plans of mediation, both general and special, 
which are likely in many cases to prove exceedingly val- 
uable in preventing nations from drifting into war. 

It has also provided a system of commissions of inquiry, 
by which the real questions and grievances at issue can 
be ascertained and brought out to be coolly considered, 
instead of the wild charges, countercharges, calumnies, 
sensational reports and rumors, which have hitherto done 
so much to hurry people into war. 

We may fairly hope that, as time goes on, a resort to 
the tribunal now created will become more and more 
usual and natural, and that the pressure of public opinion 
in all cases where questions at issue can possibly be set- 
tled will be far more effective than any attempt at com- 
pulsory resort to a high international court. 

This is certainly a great gain, and, as has been very 
justly observed in a very remarkable and thoughtful 
recent article in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the Conference deserves credit for not attempting to go 
further. To have done so would have provoked resist- 
ance and reaction, which would have left the possibilities 
of war more serious even than they have been hitherto. 

But even without an arbitration plan, the result would 
have fully justified our two months’ work. The exten- 
sion of the Geneva rules to maritime warfare, and the 
improvement and establishment of the best system possi- 
ble at present of the laws and customs of war would of 
itself be a sufficient result. 

With arbitration added to this, I feel that the world 
will be satisfied in time that we have made a good begin- 
ning, valuable indeed at the outset, but likely to grow 
more and more valuable as time goes on. 

As to gradual disarmament, that will come later. Of 
course the people who insist on having fruit on the day 
the tree is planted will sneer at our work, but history 
will, I believe, judge it differently.” ‘ 

sciences 

Japan has now become a full member of the family of 
independent nations, the old treaties providing that 
offending foreigners within her domain should be tried 
in consular courts having expired. Such trials now take 
place as in other countries. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Dr. Paul Carus, in a recent number of 
The Open Court, of which he is the editor, 
says that “the advocates of peace on earth 


Zealous and 

Well-[eaning. 
are, as a rule, zealous men who mean well, but lack in 
proper comprehension, They are men of sentiment, un- 
familiar with real life, attempting the impossible. They 
imagine that the great national governments would vol- 
untarily surrender their power — an act which would be 
neither wise nor right. If the average peace advocates 
could have their way for a time, they would soon find 
out that their system would not work.” This criticism 
is about as vague and in the air as can well be imagined. 
We have a pretty wide acquaintance with “the average 
peace advocates,” and so far as we know they are all 
men thoroughly familiar with real life. It is because of 
this familiarity, because they know real life, its struggles, 
its hardships, and its possible moral and material eleva- 
tion, that they are such “ sentimental ” advocates of peace. 
The “impossible” thing which they are attempting is 
nothing more than Dr. Carus proceeds to argue for, the 
substitution of the struggle of truth and justice, by love 
and moral methods, for the brutal struggle of physical 
force, proceeding by selfishness and hate. They are 
engaged themselves in a stupendous struggle of this sort, 
which has been going on ever since the first peace advo- 
cate opened his mouth. These advocates do not imagine 
that the great powers will surrender their power — he 
means, of course, the power of their armies and navies — 
so long as they are ruled by their present ideas. But if 
we can persuade them, by the “struggle” of argument, 
that these ideas are wrong and immensely harmful, does 
Dr. Carus imagine that they will not then voluntarily 
surrender their present power, for one that is in every 
way superior? The Doctor does not give any evidence 
of knowing what the system of the peace advocates is. 
Does he suppose that “if they could have their way for 
a time,” that is, if they could persuade the great govern- 
ments, and the masses of the peoples, to sincerely adopt 
their ideas and their methods, and sincerely entrust to 
them the formation of the international policies which 
should govern the world, their system would break 
down in practice? The ‘average peace advocate” has 
enough to know that a system 
which is rooted in the convictions and devotion of 


“ proper comprehension ” 
peoples and their governments, will work thoroughly well 
without the sword to make it go. Private individuals, 
Dr. Carus among the rest, have surrendered something 
of their power to the community, and more of it still to 
the higher law of love; and great nations are already 
beginning to do the same. Some day they will do more 
of this, until at last they will find armies and navies use- 
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less. It is the purpose of the peace advocates to make 
social evolution evolve a little faster than Dr. Carus 
would have it do. 





The New York World has the following 
— pointed comment on Ambassador White's 
remark about “humanizing war,” in his 
Fourth of July address at Delft: 

“In his address at the grave of Grotius, Tuesday, Am- 
bassador White declared it to be the duty of civilization 
to “go on with the work of humanizing war.” But how 
shall that be humanized which is inhuman in its very 
conception and in every detail of its waging? “ War’s a 
brain-spattering, windpipe-splitting art,” wrote Byron. 
“ War is hell,” said Gen. Sherman. War consists in 
killing, maiming, destroying. It tears the husband and 
the son from the family hearthstone and sends them to 
slaughter and be slaughtered. It makes widows and 
orphans. It sows the seed of pestilence. It breeds 
famine and gaunt disease. No, no, no! We cannot 
humanize this hideously inhuman thing. Our task is to 
abolish it as we have abolished its twin sister, piracy. 
It is ours to find a better way and to follow it.” 

What is meant by humanizing, civilizing, Christianiz- 
ing war, is the cutting off from it of a lot of attendant 
cruelties, such as the killing of prisoners, doing of vio- 
lence to envoys, leaving the wounded to die uncared for, 
piracy, plundering in land warfare, ete. This work as 
far as it goes is essentially humane and Christian. But 
it is a monstrous contradiction in terms to call it human- 
izing war. Some appropriate term ought to be used. 
After all these attendant evils have been cut off, war in 
itself remains, and the nature of this can never be changed, 
so long as it continues to be real war with deadly instru- 
ments. When war itself is abolished, all the attendant 
evils ‘will go with it. The spirit which is cutting off the 
attendant evils will some day grow strong enough to lay 
the axe at the root of the tree. 





Mr. de Staal, president of the Peace Con- 
De Staal’s ference, said after its close that “taken asa 
— whole he was well satisfied with the results.” 
In his address at the close of the Conference he said, in 
reference to mediation and arbitration, the realization of 
which had been “the very essence of their task”: 


“TI did not deceive myself in anticipating that our 
labors in this matter would assume exceptional impor- 
tance. The work is now accomplished. It bears testi- 
mony to the great solicitude of the Governments for 
what affects the pacific development of international 
relations and the well-being of peoples. This work is 
certainly by no means perfect, but it is sincere, practical 
and wise. It seeks to conciliate by safeguarding the two 
principles which form the basis of the law of nations, the 
principle of the sovereignty of states, and the principle 
of a just international solidarity. It gives the preference 


to what unites over what divides. It sets forth that in 
the new period upon which we are entering, what shall 
prevail are the works springing from a desire for concord 
and fertilized by the collaboration of the states seeking 
the realization of their legitimate interests in a durable 
peace founded upon justice. The task accomplished by 
the Hague Conference in this direction is truly merito- 
rious and beautiful. It responds to the magnanimous 
feelings of its august initiator. It will have the support 
of public opinion everywhere, and will, I hope, meet with 
the approval of history. 

It is, perhaps, too early to judge in its entirety of a 
work scarcely finished. We are, perhaps, still too near 
the cradle. We lack the aerial perspective. What is 
certain is that this work undertaken on the initiative of 
the Emperor, my august master, and under the auspices 
of her majesty, the Queen of the Netherlands, will 
develop in the future. As was said on a memorable 
occasion by the President of our Third Commission, the 
greater the progress made in the road of time, the more 
clearly will its importance come out. Now, the first step 
has been taken. Let us unite our efforts and profit by 
experience. The good seed is sown. Let the harvest 
come. As regards myself, I, who have reached the term 
of my career and the downward slope of life, consider it 
as a supreme consolation to have seen the opening of 
new perspectives for the good of humanity, and to have 
been able to cast my eyes into the brightness of the 
future.” 





At the moment of this writing, war between 
Transvaal §=(jreat Britain and the Transvaal seems inevit- 
— able. President Kriger and the Volksraad 
refuse to make any further concessions and Mr, Cham- 
berlain declines to accept those offered. Both nations 
are making hurried preparations for hostilities, and many 
people are leaving Johannesburg for Natal. It is greatly 
to be hoped that a basis for peace may still be found. <A 
war, whatever the outcome of it, will be very disastrous 
and iniquitous. Both countries have done wrong. The 
Boers under Kriiger, in the attempt to prevent the swal- 
lowing up of their country by the greedy, high-handed 
British gold-seekers, have been exclusive and severe 
toward the foreigners, to a degree impossible of justifica- 
tion in these days. But they have yielded almost to the 
point asked by Great Britain. But Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is the most dangerous man in England, has “ put his 
hand to the plow,” and seems determined to carry his point 
at no matter what sacrifice of money, life or morals. 
The evidence accumulates that his real purpose is not so 
much toright grievances of British subjects asto overthrow 
the Boer government and make the Transvaal an integ- 
ral part of the Empire which he is relentlessly trying to 
build. He knows this cannot be done without war. 
That was why the Jameson raid, of which he was so 
“innocent,” took place. That experiment cannot be 
repeated. So the plan appears to be to push the Boers 
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to the wall. Demands are made upon them which he is 
sure they will not grant. He will then, if possible, crush 
them by British arms and take possession of their coun- 
try, which is in the way of his “Cairo to Cape ” scheme 
of expansion. It will be another added to the long list 
of their colonial crimes, if the British people allow this 
high-handed purpose to be carried out. Many of the 
best men in England are opposed to it, but British mer- 
cenariness and love of gold seems to be too strong for 
them. The war, which now seems inevitable, will be 
extremely disastrous, because the Boers are well armed 
and the best marksmen in the world. Besides, it will 
entail intense race hatred in the whole of South Africa 
for generations to come. The protest against it from all 
over the civilized world ought to be so loud and long as 
to compel even Mr. Chamberlain’s feelingless heart to 





yield. 

The destruction caused by the recent storm 
Porto Rico jn Porto Rico has brought into striking con- 
Disaster. 


trast the limp and languid interest taken by 
the people in a work of real Christian benevolence, made 
necessary by a great natural disaster, and the passionate, 
uncontrollable prodigality of the government and the 
people’s representatives, and even the people themselves, 
in the destructive ways of war. The great storm which 
visited Porto Rico destroyed many lives and swept away 
the property of nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants. 
Not a government representative lifts his voice in favor 
of direct government aid in this hour of overwhelming 
distress. The whole task is left to private benevolence, 
though it is well known that while this is being organized 
If it were a question of war, 
or of the national “ sover- 


many must suffer and die. 

in the name of “humanity’ 
eignty,” there would be no hesitation in spending fifty, 
or a hundred, or five hundred million dollars, and in en- 
tering upon a course which would involve a perpetual 
One’s heart 


p] 


drain of millions every month in the future. 
grows sick when he thinks how little the expenditure of 
the nation’s funds is governed by the principles of real 
humanity. In the matter of private benevolence, how 
much better is it? The private response to Porto Rico’s 
cry of distress is said to have been generous. It has 
been with many individuals. But the sum raised has 
reached barely twenty-five thousand dollars in any one 
of our great cities. In contrast to this, San Francisco 
has raised sixty thousand dollars for a great demonstra- 
tion over the soldiers returned from the Philippines; 
partly, we are informed, to induce the soldiers to re-enlist. 
New York City is raising several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a great Dewey demonstration when the Admiral 
comes home. Every dollar of the money spent in these 


ways in these and other cities is worse than wasted. It 
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all tends to infatuate people with the glory of war, to 
teach a false patriotism, to lead the nation away into 
warlike ambitions, and to pile up the war expenditures of 
the government in the future. When the nation, in its 
corporate capacity, comes to possess a tithe of the human- 
ity which it has boasted to the world of having, all this 
will be reversed, and government and people will deem 
it the chief glory to keep out of war, and to spend 
these vast sums in works of saving and constructive 


benevolence. 





The arguments in the Venezuela boundary 
case, before the tribunal at Paris, have con- 
tinued during the past month, and are likely 
to be finished sometime before Christmas. The length 
of the speeches made, some of them continuing day after 
day for weeks, has led certain journals to speak as if this 
were a proof of the impracticability of arbitration. One 
does wonder what the distinguished pleaders find to say 
at so great length, and it is not surprising that the presi- 
dent of the tribunal, Mr. de Martens, should have grown 
somewhat impatient and asked the speakers to see if they 
could not condense a little. It must be remembered, 
however, in justification of the lengthy speeches, that in 
no other of the great arbitration contests have the facts 
requiring discussion covered so long a period of history 
— these going back more than three hundred years. No 
other case has ever been in abler hands than this, and 
when the arguments are ended nothing more will be left 
to be said. Extended debate in no sense proves the im- 
practicability of arbitration. If the discussion should go 
on for the next ten years, this would be infinitely better 
and cheaper than for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain to have fought over the matter for a single day. 


Venezuela 
Arbitration. 





No progress can be reported towards the 
settlement of the Alaska boundary question. 
Since Sir Wilfred Laurier’s rather vigorous 
speech in the Canadian parliament, it is understood that 
the Canadian government has been counseled by the 
British Foreign Office to preserve moderation. War is 
not to be thought of; but neither the British nor our own 
government, so far as can be learned, shows any signs of 
yielding from its previously assumed position. The 
meeting of the Commission which was set for August 
has been passed over, and no meeting is proposed until 
November. It is said, though we hesitate to believe it, 
that the Canadian government will do nothing more until 
after the fall elections. Things have come to a pretty 
pass if two great states like Britain and the United States 
must subordinate an important question of boundary to 
the demands of party politics! The difficulty put by each 
nation in the way of arbitration of the dispute seems to 


Alaskan 
Boundary. 
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us an evidence of extreme weakness and selfishness. 
Both are willing to arbitrate, but Great Britain insists on 
a European umpire and the United States on an Ameri- 
can, 
United States ought without hesitation to accept a Euro- 
We should be just as likely to get perfect 


If Great Britain persists in this contention, the 


pean umpire. 
impartiality from an umpire appointed by Russia, or 
France, or Italy, or Switzerland, or Belgium, or by sev- 
eral other European countries, as from one appointed by 
any Central or South American republic, and more likely 
If our 


‘ase is as clear as we ourselves think it is, there is all the 


possibly to get a thoroughly intelligent decision. 


less reason why we should hold back an instant from ar- 
bitration. 
better a thousand times give up the whole sinuous coast 


Even if the case should go against us, we had 
of southern Alaska than go to war, or even to keep up 
the irritating contention, with Great Britain. If we were 
in reality a Christian nation, we should put a little Gold- 
en Rule into the question and freely offer Great Britain 
a strip of the territory, giving her a continuous route of 
her own to the sea. That is what we would have done 


to us, if we were in her place. 





Andrew Carnegie has sent the Boston 
Anti-Imperialist’ Anti-Imperialist League another thousand 
League. 7 . ° 
dollars with which to prosecute its work, 
On the 16th of August the League issued another mani- 
festo, signed by its president, Hon. George S. Boutwell, 
giving an account of the progress of its principles through- 
out the country. . Leagues of the same kind have been 
formed in Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, St. Louis, Portland, Or., New York, Wash- 
ington, and other cities and towns in many parts of the 
country. These organizations contain an array of emi- 
nent names “such as has not been brought together in 
support of a common cause since the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” “ A vigorous and powerful 
portion of the press, religious, secular, independent and 
industrial, is giving full support to the anti-imperialist 
policy. It is not known to us that the President’s policy 
has one supporter in the press devoted to the interests of 
agriculture.” The League still believes that the United 
States, and the President especially, is responsible for 
the war in the Philippines, and that the war ought to be 
The Anti-Imperialists will 
Their 


aim is “not so much to secure a verdict against the ad- 


brought to an end at once. 
“reject any and every scheme of compromise.” 


ministration, as to obtain a denominating judgment, 
which shall stand as a controlling precedent for the 
guidance of the republic in all future time.” The war 
goes on, the public debt is constantly increasing, the tax- 
gatherer lays contributions on every household for the 
support of the war, and collects a percentage on every 
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The “plain people” are entering 


If the war contin- 


business transaction. 
upon the task of saving the republic. 
ues, conscription will have to be resorted to, in order to 
fill up the ranks in the Philippines, which are wasting 
away by death and the ravages of disease, and this con- 
The 


League does not believe that the country will endure 


scription will have to be continued for many years. 


this, but will, for the time being, subordinate all domestic 
questions to “the single purpose of comprehensive public 
policy —the purpose to bring the army of the United 
States out of the Philippine islands with the least possible 
delay, and without delay to recognize in the inhabitants of 
the Philippines, of Cuba and of Porto Rico, the right of 
self-government, agreeably to the principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and as a pledge of the permanent 
policy of the United States.” 

It seems to us self-evident that every lover of truth, 
justice, liberty and peace, must coéperate heartily with 


the great purpose here announced. 





The Ninth Conference of the Inter- 
Union met at 
August. It 

More than 


Peace 
the 2d of 


was opened by Mr. Steen, Minister of State. 


Interparliamentary 


parliamentary 
Peace Conference. 4 


Christiania on 


300 members were present from the different European 
parliaments. The deliberations, which continued three 
days, were presided over by Mr. Lund, president of the 
Lagthing, and Mr. Ilorst, president of the Odelsthing. 
Reports were heard from the different parliamentary 
groups represented. The Conference then discussed and 
passed resolutions of which the following is a summary: 
(a) The Conference hopes that other similar conferences 
may follow that at The Hague, in order that there may 
be the widest possible application of the principle of 
permanent international arbitration, and the gradual 
development of public international law; (4) the Inter- 
parliamentary Council is invited to prepare for future 
conferences of the Union a project of a code of interna- 
tional law fixing the rights and duties of states; (c) the 
Conference expresses its felicitation to the Emperor of 
Russia, and to the other sovereigns and governments for 
the important success attained at The Hague in the way 
of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, and offers its 
codperation for the further development of the work so 
(dq) the Conference asks of its 
groups in different countries to do all they can to en- 
lighten their fellow citizens as to the work of the Hague 


auspiciously begun ; 


Conference; to induce their governments to ratify what 
was done at The Hague; to encourage them to make 
treaties of arbitration with as many states as possible ; to 
bring as many as possible of the governments not repre- 
sented at The Hague to accept the conventions there 
concluded; (e) and lastly, the Conference instructs its 
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Council, with the codperation of its different groups, to 
prepare for the next meeting of the Union a statement 
of what should be done to complete the work of the 
Hague Conference. 

The Conference was received with great respect by the 
authorities at Christiania. At a banquet given in its 
honor, Mr. Bjirnson, the author, pronounced a most elo- 
quent and enthusiastic discourse on truth and morality 


in polities. 





At the invitation of the American Bar 


International 


Association, the International Law Associa- 
Law Association. 


tion held its Eighteenth Conference in the 
council chamber of the city hall, Buffalo, August 31st to 
September 2d. This number of the ApvocaTeE goes to 
press too early to get details of the meeting. The pro- 
gram announces as president of the Conference, Sir Wil- 
liam R. Kennedy, judge of the British High Court of 
Justice. The principal papers are: “Foreign Judg- 
ments,” by J. Alderson Foote, Q. C.; “Immunity of Pri- 
vate Property at Sea from Capture during War,” by Mr. 
Thomas Barclay, of Paris, and Mr. Charles H. Butler of 
New York; “International Rules of Marine Insurance,” 
by T. G. Carver, Q. C., of London; “The Rhodian Law,” 
by Hon. Robert D. Benedict, of New York; “The Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property,” by Mr. Francis Forbes, 
of New York; “Bills of Lading Legislation,” by Hon. 
Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, and Dr. Paul Govare, 
of Dunkirk; “ Liens or Privileged Claims on Property,” 
by Judge Raikes, Q. C., of London; “Law Suited to 
Subject Peoples,” by Dr. F. J. Tompkins, of London; 
“Canadian Law Subject,” by W. W. Vickers, of Toron- 
to. The International Law Association, which was at 
first called the “ Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
cation of International Law,” was founded at Brussels in 
October, 1873. It owes its origin largely to the influence 
of Dr. James b, Miles, at that time Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, who, after having advocated the 
matter for a year or more, in that year went abroad, vis- 
iting both England and the Continent in the interests of 
an organization for the promotion of international jus- 
tice. The same year a Code Committee, for the Coditi- 
cation of international law, was formed in New York in 
the office of David Dudley Field, who went to Brussels 
and was elected honorary President of the Conference. 
The International Law Association has met in recent 
years in various cities of Europe, and has now in its 
membership a number of the foremost European jurists. 
Its work is technical, and therefore does not appeal 
strongly to the general public, but it has been of great 
service in promoting the improvement of international 
law. We shall hope to give further particulars of the 


5 


Buffalo meeting. 
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Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, of San Fran- 
Work in cisco, president of the California W. C. T. U., 
California. . ° . 
writes us that she is doing what she can to 
interest the California women in the cause of arbitration 
and peace. She is thoroughly committed to the cause, 
and considers it “one of the foundation stones of just 
government.” Of the men returning from the Philip- 
pines she says: “Just now many soldiers are coming to 
our city from Manila, and my heart is saddened as I look 
upon these young men and think how many of them 
have been injured morally and physically in this unjust 
and cruel war upon a people striving for their liberty. 
Surely every right-minded man and woman ought to 
stand boldly and determinedly against this barbarous un- 
dertaking.”” The sad aspect of the moral and physical 
wrecks produced by war, of which Mrs. Gray speaks, and 
so forcibly brought out on another page of this number 
in an article by Rebecca Harding Davis, is, strangely 
enough, one that appeals next to none at all to most peo- 
ple. It is taken as a matter of fact, and people do not 
allow themselves even to think of it. But this fact, if 
rightly understood and appreciated, is enough in itself to 
arouse every man and woman of goodness and purity, to 
a holy and unquenchable zeal against this inhuman and 


depraved system of war. 





A writer in a recent number of the Z/w- 
Vice in manitarian (London) says: “ Since the estab- 
the Navy. Jishment of our ‘Training Ships,’ vice and 
immorality have increased in our Navy with frightful ra- 
pidity. And no wonder, when 800 to 1,000 boys, of all 
classes and temperaments, are herded together for just 
long enough (a year and a half) to ensure the contagion of 
the worst form of corruption. Of moral supervision they 
have absolutely nothing, their supervision being mainly en- 
trusted to coarse and’ uneducated seamen and marines, 
of the same habits and training as themselves, equally 
vicious with the boys, and, in many cases, actually initia- 
ting them in vice. Far better was it in old days, when a 
boy was drafted straight to a sea-going ship, and pre- 
served from this wholesale contamination by being placed 
at once among men older than himself before he had 
learned his lesson in vice for life. The evil increases 
daily. Naval officers have told me repeatedly that the 
supervision of the training-ships — poor and irresponsible 
as it always was—is being more and more starved by 
the Admiralty, who give them no additional means of 
dealing with the ever-increasing number of boys. The 
matter is no secret. Any of the boys will tell you how 
vice is connived at and encouraged. And soon the 


nation will pay a heavy reckoning.” 








— 
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The National Red Cross Society, Washing- 
Cuban 


Orphans. 
About 


fifty thousand of these are scattered through the cities 


the reconcentrado Cuban orphans. 
and towns. ‘They are not children of low origin, but of 
the best farmer families, their parents having died or 
been killed. 
death in order to save their children. 


Many of the mothers starved themselves to 
These children, 
from thirty to a hundred in each of the towns, are utterly 
homeless. They live principally by begging of the pas- 
sengers of every passing train, sometimes crowding upon 
the trains in such numbers that passengers can scarcely 
get out. They are in rags and filthy beyond description. 
Their limbs are emaciated, their feet swollen and often 
broken open. The plan of the Red Cross is to make small, 
plain and simple asylums for them where they are, and in 
these to care for them, teach them to work, read, and to 
forget the lives of want and woe through which they 
have passed. Every asylum has from one to ten acres of 
ground adjoining it. The children are gentle and obe- 
dient, and respond readily in all ways to the efforts made 
to help them. It is only the reconcentrado orphans that 
the Red Cross is trying tohelp. With proper funds, which 
ought to be given quickly and generously, it will not be 
many months before the whole fifty thousand can be 
saved and started on the way of self help. 





The recent sudden death of William 
Loss of 


Jones at Sunderland, England, takes away 
Peaceworkers. . ° 


one of the most valuable peaceworkers of 
the past generation. Ie first came into prominence in this 
regard as one of the commissioners who distributed the War 
Victims’ Fund raised by the English Friends at the time 
of the Franco-German War. He was afterwards for a 
number of years Secretary of the London Peace Society, 
and traveled and lectured extensively in the interests of 
the Society’s work. Subsequently he made a trip round 
the world, with a view of promoting peace. Ie saw and 
had interviews with many leading men in Europe, Asia, 
Australia and the United States. is vivid portrayal of 
the horrors of war, as seen by himself in 1870-71, can 
Just 
before his death he published, through Headley Bros., 14 
Bishopsgate Street Without, London, a most interesting 
book entitled: “Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War,” 
which throws much light on the Franco-German War 
and other events of the past generation. 

An ex-Secretary of the American Peace Society has 
also recently passed away, Rev. Charles Howard Mal- 
colm, who died at Newport, R.1I., August 19th. Dr. 
Ile was educated 


never be forgotten by one who had heard him. 


Malcolm was born in Boston in 1882. 
at Brown University and the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and in theology at Princeton, where he gradu- 
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ton, D. C., makes a strong appeal for help for 
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He 


Second Baptist Church of Newport, 


ated with the highest honors. was pastor of the 
R. I., from 1855 to 
1875, where he greatly endeared himself to his flock by 
Ile then 
for a short time served as General Secretary of the Amer- 


his ability and unceasing efforts in their behalf. 


ican Peace Society, but owing to the financial difficulties 
which at that time beset the Society, he did not remain 
In 1879 Dr. Malcolm joined the 
Episcopal Church, and was for fourteen years secretary 


long in the position. 


of the church building fund commission, during which 
time the fund accumulated nearly half a million dollars. 
From 1894 to 1897 he was a professor in St. Stephen’s 
College, New York State. 
been residing at his old home in Newport. 


For the past year he had 
Dr. Malcolm, 
though not actively engaged in peace work in late years, 
kept up his interest in the cause to the last, and only a 
short time since we had some most helpful and encour- 
aging letters from him. 





President McKinley has sent to General 
Self-Government Brooke at Havana the following proclam- 


For Cuba. . as . 
ation, providing for a census of the popu- 
lation. 


isfaction among the Cubans, because it seems to them 


The proclamation has given rise to some dissat- 


obscure in regard to the matter of independence. There 
is suspicion in many quarters that the Administration, 
in line with its expansion policy, means, by indirect if 
not direct methods, ultimately to annex Cuba. Here is 
the proclamation : 

To the Pe ople of Cuba: 


The disorganized condition of your island resulting 
from the war and the absence of any generally recog- 
nized aathority aside from the temporary military con- 
trol of the United States have made it necessary that the 
United States should follow the restoration of order and 
peaceful industry by giving its assistance and supervision 
to the successive steps by which you will proceed to the 
establishment of an effective system of self-government. 

As a preliminary step in the performance of this duty, 
I have directed that a census of the people of Cuba be 
taken, and have appointed competent and disinterested 
citizens of Cuba as enumerators and supervisors. 

It is important for the proper arrangement of your new 
government that the information sought shall be fully 
and accurately given, and I request that by every means 
in your power you aid the officers appointed in the per- 
formance of their duties. Wituam McKrIntey. 





The Pilgrim Press of Boston is about to 
The Master 


publish a volume of Raymond L. Bridgman, 
Idea, ‘ 


of Auburndale, a well-known correspondent, 

entitled “ The Master Idea.” 
“The organism which is to include mankind has had 

ry’ 4 

l'reaties mark the de- 

Arbitration is a 


Mr. Bridgman says: 


thus far only a feeble beginning. 


gree of union between nations. new 
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substitute for war. “The parliament of man” has not 
yet been summoned. ‘The work of the present age is to 
elevate the masses of the people, rather than to stimulate 
the development of those classes which are already at 
the head. The divine purpose of peace, justice and pros- 
perity, ever working forward through an increasingly 
complex civilization, is revealed in the past by perversion 
of the power of the strong for the oppression of the weak. 
Human history before comparatively recent years reveals 
nations largely as the prey of their rulers, the supporters 
of their prodigality, the soldiers of their armies, the fuel 
to be consumed in the fires of their ambition and passion, 
the slaves of their imperious will. Mere broken frag- 
ments for history are these events, centered in selfishness, 
with no thought for the place of the person or of the 
nation in the divine plan. National unity and race unity 
for the good of the whole are almost unknown. Wings 
and czars, oligarchies and aristocracies, plutocrats and 
spendthrifts have thus far, to a large degree, been the 
great figures of earth in contemporary esteem. 

But the times are changing. The genuine great ones 
of the past are being recognized now far more than those 
who appeared great at the passing moment. Men of sci- 
ence who have discovered and revealed God’s truth to 
their fellow men, martyrs of the cross for religion and 
for political freedom, poets and seers of heavenly visions, 
patient toilers who have kept the spark of virtue in the 
masses when courts were corrupt; these makers of real 
history, these workers with the divine purpose, the divine 
method and the divine presence, are now receiving more 
nearly their worthy recognition, and history-writing for 
future historians is becoming possible because they have 
studied and sung and suffered and died for truth and for 
mankind.” 





There has been little to record in the way 


Philippine = of military operations in the Philippines. 
Situation. an 7 ; ° . 

he renewed fighting about San Fernando 
lasted but a short time. Secretary Alger has resigned 


from the War Department and Mr. Root of New York 
has succeeded him. The new Secretary has ordered the 
recruiting of ten more regiments of volunteers in addi- 
tion to the ten already filled. These are all to be rushed 
to the Philippines at the earliest possible date. The gov- 
ernment expects with these additions to the army already 
there to be able to crush what it calls the “insurrection ” 
in a short time after the rainy season ends in November. 
The evidence increases that with small exception the 
Filipinos in all the islands are increasingly hostile to the 
United States and are strongly attached to Aguinaldo 
and the Philippine cause. Our government is constantly 
imagining proposals of peace from Aguinaldo, but none 
come. There is strong talk that General Otis will be 
The 

Meantime the 


replaced by some other commander. volunteers 
have nearly all arrived in this country. 
government is spending on the war fifteen millions per 
month of the people’s money, and “ pacification ” seems 
no nearer than at the beginning, President McKinley 


has at last come out openly and declared that the blood- 
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shed and desolation shall go on until the Filipinos yield 
to United States sovereignty. It is proposed, on the 
reopening of the campaign, to blockade all the ports of 
the islands, cut off the supplies and starve the people 
The 
Filipinos seem as determined as ever to endure to the 
The feeling in this 


into submission if they will not otherwise yield. 


last and secure their independence. 
country that they ought to have it, and that our govern- 
ment is waging against them an unjust and wicked war 
of conquest, is unmistakably growing. New organiza- 
tions of anti-imperialists are constantly being formed. 
This sentiment is sure to grow with great rapidity, we 
feel certain, and will at last drive from the seats of au- 
thority the President and his supporters, who have 
brought upon us this iniquitous, un-American and costly 
situation. There is now but one living question before 
the people —the question whether our country can be 
rescued from the perilous, un-American, unchristian, hu- 
miliating course on which it has entered with such blind 


disregard of its true interests and glory. 





Mr. Frederick W. Holls, Secretary to the 
United States Commission at the Hague Con- 
ference, has just returned to New York. In 


Mr. Holts’ 
Opinion. 


an interview he expresses himself thus as to the work of 
the Conference: 

“ Those best qualified to judge regard the work accom- 
plished by the Conference as being, while not a very long 
step, at least a step in the right direction, and it is always 
the first step that tells. The institution of a great court 
of arbitration is undoubtedly a great step forward in 
international law and in the history of civilization. It 
now depends on public opinion in the different countries 
to make that court a success, and, indeed, to make all the 
ideas expounded by the Conference a success. There 
was a most admirable spirit manifested by the different 
delegates toward the representatives of other countries. 
Between the American, English and German delegates 
the most cordial feeling and the closest coéperation 
existed. The Germans had some preliminary objections 
to the establishment of a permanent court of arbitration, 
but they were finally convinced that there objections 
were not necessarily fatal to the project, and thereafter 
they co}perated with us to perfect the scheme for an in- 
ternational court. The regulations that were adopted 
regarding rules of warfare and the extension of the 
Geneva Red Cross were also a great and humane advance 
on methods of warfare. We feel that the Conference 
will mark an epoch in the history of international rela- 
tionship; we certainly accomplished infinitely more than 
any one expected or had any reason to expect.” 


Brevities. 


; The great 16-inch, 126-ton gun now building for 
the United States at the Watervliet arsenal, will have a 
range power of 21 miles. The weight of the projectile 


will be 2,370 pounds. 
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, The national deficit for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 was $88,875,989, in spite of the extra taxation, 
which is said to have covered all the expenses of the 
Spanish war. The deficit is still piling up every month 
by the million. 

Die Friedens- Warte is the title of a new peace 
publication begun by Alfred H. Fried, at 37 Goltzstrasse, 
Berlin, on the first of July. It is published weekly, at 
one and one-half marks quarterly. 

The war in the Philippines has already cost more 
lives of Americans in killed and died of wounds than all 
the fighting in Cuba and Porto Rico during the war 
with Spain. 

Through Steiger & Co., of Berne, Mr. Edmond 
Potonié-Pier re, of Fontenay-sous-Bois, France, has pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet of 117 pages, a history of the peace 
movement. The pamphlet treats more especially of the 
first series of peace congresses held from 1843 to 1850, 
and of the work of the French and Swiss societies of the 
past generation. The great movement of the last ten 
years is only touched incidentally. The pamphlet will 
be of great service to the future historian of the 
movement. 

. Nippon, the leading conservative journal of Japan, 
which before the meeting at The Hague spoke in very 
sarcastic terms of the Czar’s proposals, has since ex ‘presse 
this opinion : “ The establishment of a permanent tribunal 
of arbitration is in harmony with our time. The epoch 
in which we live ought to be the opening of an era of 
peace and concord between peoples, and nothing should 
be left undone which will assure us peace.” 

At the meeting of the Executive Council of the 
International Law Association, on the eighteenth of July, 
in London, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, was elected a member of the 
Association. 

‘The schoolmaster is abroad, and I can trust him 
with his primer against the soldier in full panoply of 
hattle."— Lord Brougham. 

R Mr. Edmond Potonié-Pierre, Secretary of the 
Li igue du Bien Public, Fontenay-sous-Bois, France, con- 
tinues to serve the peace cause very usefully by circulat- 
ing his “ flying leaves” against war. 

We have received a copy of the Twentieth Re- 
port of the Local Peace Association of Wisbech, England, 
one of the most persevering and efficient of the many 
local peace organizations in Great Britain. 

There is but one battlefield in the whole conti- 
nent of Australia. This is marked with a monument, 
showing that a fight between miners once took place 
there. Australia is the bloodless continent. 

Mr. Emile Arnaud, of France, President of the 
International League of Liberty and Peace, has published 
in a pamphlet of sixty pages, under the title of « L’Orga- 
nisation de la Paix,” an address presented by him to the 
delegates at The Hague. 

William Lloyd Garrison, who has been one of 
the strongest, truest and most consistent opponents of the 
imperialistic policy of the government, has published in 


a pamphlet entitled “ The Nation’s Shame” nine sonnets 
on “William McKinley,” “Aguinaldo,”’ «The Church 
Recreant,” etc. 

; Earnest Howard Crosby has in the Social Forum 
(Chicago) for July Ist, an extremely interesting article 
entitled “Some British Soldiers on Expansion.” The 
two soldiers spoken of in the article as essentially opposed 
to British imperialism are Gordon and General Sir Wil- 
liam Butler. The latter, it will be remembered, is just 
about to be removed from command in South Africa be- 
cause he condemns the present Chamberlain policy 
towards the Transvaal. 

. The treaty transferring the Caroline, Pelew and 
Marianne Islands from Spain to Germany was signed on 
the last day of June by Premier Silvela and Count von 
Radowitz, German Ambassador at Madrid. 


The reciprocity treaty between the United States 
and France, which has been long under negotiation, was 
signed on the 24th of July by Mr. Kasson and Ambassa- 
dor Cambon. This is the most important treaty negoti- 
ated under the reciprocity provisions of the Dingley 
tariff. 

Ulises Heureaux, President of the Republic of 
San Domingo, was assassinated on July 26th, by Ramon 
Caceres. A revolution headed by Sefior Jiminez has 
made considerable progress in the island, and now seems 
certain of success, 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador to the 
U nited States, and head of the British delegation to the 
Hague Conference, has been raised to the peerage, and 
is now Lord Pauncefote of Preston. 


Mr. Léon Bourgeois, head of the French Com- 
mission at the Hague Conference, because of his eminent 
services there, has been decorated by the Emperor of 
Russia with the Order of St. Alexander Newsky. 


. The American delegates to the Peace Conference 
The Hague have offered, on behalf of the United 
States, to erect near the English Church in The Hague 
a Peace Chapel, with a stone to commemorate the Con- 
ference. The offer has been gratefully accepted. The 
place is about ten minutes’ walk from the * House in the 


W oods.” 


Mr. William Cunningham, of England, in discuss- 
ing the subject of peace, in the August Af/antic Monthly, 
lays stress upon national vanity as one of the causes now 
most likely to produce war, especially in the case of 
republics. This takes the place of the personal ambition 
of crowned heads, formerly so fruitful of war. 


; The Queen’s speech on the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, the 9th of August, declares that though the Hague 
Conference did not fully accomplish “the lofty aims 
which it was summoned to accomplish, it has met with a 
considerable measure of success. The institution of a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration cannot fail to diminish 
the frequency of war, while the extension of the Geneva 
Convention will mitigate its horrors.” 


The annual meeting of the Society of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau will take place at Berne, Switzer- 
land, on the 23d and 24th of this September. 
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.. . W.T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
who was at The Hague during the entire Peace Confer- 
ence, has contributed to the current number of the 
Forum an able, lucid and extremely interesting article 
on the significance and work of the Conference. 

Rev. George J. Webster, who is located at Athens, 
has begun peace work in Greece by distributing literature 
and otherwise seeking to promote interest in the subject. 
. . . The Samoan Commission have decided that the 
Kingship of the islands shall be abolished, and recom- 
mend that the government be turned over to one of the 
three powers which have hitherto been in joint control. 
Which will it be? Great dogs do not give up easily 
even small bones. 

The Women’s Disarmament League of Holland, 
which has more than twelve hundred members, has sent 
an urgent appeal to Queen Victoria to prevent war be- 
tween Great britain and the Transvaal, declaring that 
such a war would bring disgrace upon the close of her 
long and glorious reign. Queen Wilhelmina has also 
sent an appeal. 

<-> >- 


Debt Due to Hugo Grotius. 


BY HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


Address delivered on the Fourth of July at Delft, Holland, 
at the celebration given by the American Commission in honor 
of Grotius. 

Gentlemen: The Commission of the United States 
comes here this day to discharge a special duty. We 
are instructed to acknowledge, in behalf of our country, 
one of its many great debts to the Netherlands. 

This debt is that which, in common with the whole 
world, we owe to one of whom all civilized lands are 
justly proud;—the poet, the scholar, the historian, the 
statesman, the diplomatist, the jurist, the author of the 
treatise, Ve Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

Of all works not claiming divine inspiration, that book, 
by a man proscribed and hated both for his polities and 
his religion, has proved the greatest blessing to humanity. 
More than any other it has prevented unmerited suffer- 
ing, misery and sorrow; more than any other it 
has promoted the blessings of peace and diminished 
the horrors of war. 

On this tomb, then, before which we now stand, the 
Delegates of the United States are instructed to lay a 
simple tribute to him whose mortal remains rest beneath 
it— Hugo de Groot; revered and regarded with grati- 
tude by thinking men throughout the world as Grotius. 

Naturally we have asked you to join us in this simple 
ceremony. to be 
celebrated by his native country alone; it can only be 
fitly celebrated in the presence ot representatives from 
the whole world. 

For the first time in human history there are now as- 
sembled delegates with a common purpose, from all the 
nations; and they are fully represented here. I feel 
empowered to speak words of gratitude, not only from 
my own country, but from each of these. I feel that my 
own country, though one of the youngest in the great 
sisterhood of nations, utters at this shrine to-day, not 
only her own gratitude, but that of every part of Europe, 
of all the great powers of Asia, of the sister republics of 


For his name has become too great 
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North and South America. From nations now civilized, 
but which Grotius knew only as barbarous; from nations 
which in his time were yet unborn; from every land 
where there are men who admire genius, who reverence 
virtue, who respect patriotism, who are grateful to those 
who have given their lives to toil, hardship, disappoint- 
ment, and sacrifice for humanity — from all these come 
thanks and greetings heartily mingled with our own. 
The time and place are well suited to the acknowledg- 
ment of such a debt. As to time, so far as the world at 
large is concerned, I remind you not only that this is the 
first conference of the entire world, but that it has, as its 
sole purpose, a further evolution of the principles which 
Grotius, first of all men, developed thoroughly and stated 
effectively. So far as the United States is concerned, it 
is the time of our most sacred national festival — the 
Anniversary of our National Independence. What more 
fitting period, then, in the history of the world and of 
our own country, for a tribute to one who has done so 
much, not only for our sister nations but for ourselves. 


THE PLACE FOR AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

And as to the place. This is the ancient and honored 
city of Delft. From its Haven, not distant, sailed the 
“ Mayflower,” — bearing the Pilgrim Fathers who, in a 
time of obstinate and bitter persecution, brought to the 
American Continent the germs of that toleration which 
had been especially developed among them during their 
stay in the Netherlands, and of which Grotius was an 
apostle. In this town Grotius was born; in this temple 
he worshipped; these pavements he trod when a child; 
often was this place revisited by him in his boyhood; at 
his death his mortal body was placed in this hallowed 
ground. Time and place, then, would both seem to 
make this tribute fitting. 

In the vast debt which all nations owe to Grotius, the 
United States acknowledges its part gladly. Perhaps 
in no other country has this thought penetrated more 
deeply and influenced more strongly the great mass of 
the people. It was the remark of Alexis De Tocqueville, 
the most philosophic among all students of American in- 
stitutions, that one of the most striking and salutary 
things in the American life is the widespread study of 
law. De Tocqueville was undoubtedly right. In all 
parts of our country the Law of Nations is especially 
studied by large bodies of young men in colleges and 
universities ; studied not professionally merely, but from 
the point of view of men eager to understand the funda- 
mental principles of international rights and duties. 

The work of our compatriots, Wheaton, Kent, Field, 
Woolsey, Dana, Lawrence and others, in developing 
more and more the ideas to which Grotius first gave life 
and strength, show that our country has not cultivated in 
vain this great field which Grotius opened. 

THREE AMERICAN EXAMPLES. 

As to the bloom and fruitage evolved by these writers 
out of the germ ideas of Grotius, I might give many ex- 
amples, but I will mention merely three : 

The first example shall be the act of Abraham Lincoln. 
Amid all the fury of civil war, he recognized the neces- 
sity of a more humane code for the conduct of our armies 
in the field; and he entrusted its preparation to Francis 
Lieber, honorably known to jurists throughout the 
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world, and at that time Grotius’ leading American dis- 
ciple. 

My second example shall be the act of General Ulysses 
Grant. When called to receive the surrender of his 
great opponent, General Lee, after a long and bitter con- 
test, he declined to take from the vanquished General 
the sword which he had so long and so bravely worn ; 
imposed no terms upon the conquered armies, save that 
they should return to their homes ; allowed no reprisals ; 
but simply said, “ Let us have peace.” 

My third example shall be the act of the whole people 
of the United States. At the close of that most bitter 
contest, which desolated thousands of homes, and which 
cost nearly a million of lives, no revenge was taken by 
the triumphant Union on any of the separatist statesmen 
who had brought on the great struggle, or on any of the 
soldiers who had conducted it; and, from that day to 
this, North and South, once every year, on Decoration 
Day, the graves of those who fell wearing the blue of the 
North and the grey of the South are alike strewn with 
flowers. Surely I may claim for my countrymen that, 
whatever other shortcomings and faults may be imputed 
to them, they have shown themselves influenced by those 
feelings of mercy and humanity which Grotius, more than 
any other, brought into the modern world. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND WORK OF GROTIUS. 

In the presence of this great body of eminent jurists 
from the courts, the cabinets and the universities of all 
nations, I will not presume to attempt any full de- 
velopment of the principles of Grotius, or to estimate his 
work ; but I will briefly present a few considerations re- 
garding his life and work, which occur to one who has 
contemplated them from another and distant country. 

There are, of course, vast advantages in studying so 
great a man from the nearest point of view; from his 
own land; and by those who from their actual experience 
must best know his environment. But a more distant 
point of view is not without its uses. Those who culti- 
vate the slopes of some vast mountain know it best; 
yet those who view it from a distance may sometimes see 
it brought into new relations and invested with new 
clories. 

Separated thus from the native land of Grotius by the 
Atlantic, and perhaps by a yet broader ocean of custom- 
ary thinking; unbiassed by any of that patriotism so ex- 
cusable, and indeed so laudable, in the land where he was 
born; an American jurist naturally sees, first, the rela- 
tions of Grotius to the writers who preceded him. He 
sees other and lesser mountain peaks of thought emerg- 
ing from the clouds of earlier history, and he acknow- 
ledges a debt to such men as Isidore of Seville, Suarez, 
Ayala, and Gentiles. But when all this is acknowledged 
he clearly sees Grotius, while rising from among these 
men, grandly towering above them. He sees in Grotius 
the first man who brought the main principles of those 
earlier thinkers to bear upon modern times, — increasing 
them from his own creative mind, strengthening them 
from the vast stores of his knowledge, enriching them 
from his imagination, glorifying them with his genius. 

His great mind brooded over that earlier chaos of 
opinion, and from his heart and brain, more than from 
those of any other, came a revelation to the modern 
world of new and better paths toward mercy and peace. 


But his agency was more than that. His coming was 

like the rising of the sun out of the primeval abyss: his 

work was both creative and illuminative. We may rev- 

erently insist that in the domain of International Law, 

Grotius said: “ Let there be light,” and there was light. 
THE BOOK UNHEEDED AT FIRST. 

The light he thus gave has blessed the earth for these 
three centuries past, and it will go on through many 
more centuries to come illuminating them ever more 
and more. 

I need hardly remind you that it was mainly unheeded 
at first. Catholics and Protestants alike failed to recog- 
nize it. “ The light shone in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” By Calvinists in Holland 
and France, and by Lutherans in Germany, his great work 
was disregarded if not opposed; and at Rome it was 
placed on the index of books forbidden to be read by 
Christians. 

The book, as you know, was published amid the horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War; and although the great Gus- 
tavus is said to have carried it with him always, and 
though he at all times bore its principles in his heart, he 
alone among all the great commanders of his time stood 
for mercy. All the cogent arguments of Grotius could 
not prevent the fearful destruction of Magdeburg, nor 
diminish, so far as we can now see, any of the atrocities 
of that fearful period. 

Grotius himself may well have been discouraged ; he 
may well have repeated the words attributed to the great 
Swedish Chancellor, whose Ambassador he afterwards 
became: “Go forth, my son, and see with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.” He may well have de- 
spaired as he reflected that throughout his whole life he 
had never known his native land save in perpetual, 
heartrending war; nay, he may well have been excused 
for thinking that all his work for humanity had been in 
vain, when there came to his deathbed no signs of any 
ending of the terrible war of thirty years. 

For not until three years after he was laid in his tomb 
did the Plenipotentiaries sign the Treaty of Munster. 
All this disappointment and sorrow and life-long martyr- 
dom invests him, in the minds of Americans, as doubtless 
in your minds, with an atmosphere of sympathy, vener- 
ation and love. 

Yet we see that the great light streaming from his 
heart and mind continued to shine; that it developed and 
fructified human thought; that it warmed into life new 
and glorious growths of right reason as to international 
relations; and we recognize the fact that, from his day to 
ours, the progress of reason in theory, and of mercy in 
practice, has been constant on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It may be objected that this good growth, so far as 
theory was concerned, was sometimes anarchic, and that 
many of its developments were very different from any 
that Grotius intended or would have welcomed. For it 
Putfendorff swerved much from the teachings of his 
great master in one direction, others swerved even more 
in other directions ;— and‘all created systems more or 
less antagonistic. Yet we can now see that all these con- 
tributed to a most beneficent result: — to the growth of 
a practice ever improving, ever deepening, ever widen 
ing, ever diminishing bad faith in time of peace and 
cruelty in time of war. 
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THE SYSTEM LEFT BY GROTIUS. 

It has also been urged that the system which Grotius 
gave to the world has been utterly left behind as the 
world has gone on; that the great writers on Interna- 
tional Law in the present day do not accept it; that Gro- 
tius developed everything out of an idea of natural law 
which was merely the creation of his own mind, and 
based everything on an origin of jural rights and duties 
which never had any real being; that he deduced his 
principles from a divinely planted instinct which many 
thinkers are now persuaded never existed, acting in a 
way contrary to everything revealed by modern dis- 
coveries in the realm of history. 

It is at the same time insisted against Grotius that he 
did not give suflicient recognition to the main basis of 
the work of modern international jurists; to positive law 
slowly built on the principles and practice of various na- 
tions in accordance with their definite agreements and 
adjustments. 

In these charges there is certainly truth; but I trust 
that you will allow one from a distant country to ven- 
ture an opinion that, so far from being to the discredit 
of Grotius, this fact is to his eternal honor. 

For there was not, and there could not be at that 
period, anything like a body of positive International 
Law adequate to the new time. The spirit which most 
thoroughly permeated the whole world, whether in war 
or peace, when Grotius wrote, was the spirit of Machia- 
velli— unmoral, immoral. It had been dominant for 
more than a hundred years. To measure the service 
rendered by the theory of Grotius, we have only to com- 
pare Machiavelli's “Prince” with Grotius’ “De Jure 
Bellt ac Pacis.” Grant that Grotius’ basis of Interna- 
tional Law was, in the main, a theory of natural law 
which is no longer held ; grant that he made no sutfticient 
recognition of positive law; we must nevertheless 
acknowledge that his system, at the time he presented 
it, was the only one which could ennoble men’s theories 
or reform their practices. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MACHIAVELLI SUPPLANTED. 

From his own conception of the attitude of the divine 
mind toward all the falsities of his time, grew a theory 
of international morals which supplanted the principles 
of Machiavelli: from his conception of the attitude of 
the divine mind toward all the cruelties which he had 
himself known in the Eighty Years’ War of the Nether- 
lands, and toward all those of which tidings were con- 
stantly coming from the German Thirty Years’ War, 
came inspiration to promote a better practice in war. 

To one, then, looking at Grotius from afar, as doubt- 
less to many among yourselves, the theory which Groti- 
us adopted seems the only one which, in his time, could 
bring any results for good to mankind. 

I am also aware that one of the most deservedly emi- 
nent historians and publicists of the Netherlands, during 
our own time, has censured Grotius as the main source 
of the doctrine which founds human rights-upon an early 
social compact, and therefore’as one who proposed the 
doctrines which have borne fruit in the writings of Rous- 
seau, and in various modern revolutions. 

I might take issue with this statement; or I might 
fall back upon the claim that Grotius’ theory has proved, 
at least, a serviceable provisional hypothesis; but this is 
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neither the time nor the place to go fully into so great a 
question. Yet I may at least say that it would ill be- 
come me, as a representative of the United States, to im- 
pute to Grotius, as a fault, a theory out of which sprang 
the nationality of my country; a doctrine embodied in 
that Declaration of Independence which is this day read 
to thousands on thousands of assemblies in all parts of 
the United States; from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

But however the Old World may differ from the New 
on this subject, may we not all agree that, whatever 
Grotius’ responsibility for this doctrine may be, its evils 
would have been infinitely reduced could the men who 
developed it have caught his spirit; . . . his spirit of 
broad toleration, of wide sympathy, of wise moderation, 
of contempt for “the folly of extremes,” of search for 
the great principles which unite men rather than for the 
petty differences which separate them. 

HAPPY MISTAKES. 


It has also been urged against Grotius that his inter- 
pretation of the words jus gentium was a mistake, and 
that other mistakes have flowed from this. Grant it; 
yet we, at a distance, believe that we see in it one of the 
happiest mistakes ever made; a mistake comparable in 
its fortunate results to that made by Columbus when he 
interpreted a statement in our sacred books, regarding 
the extent of the sea as compared with the land, to indi- 
cate that the western continent could not be far from 
Spain, —a mistake which probably more than anything 
else, encouraged him to sail to the New World. 

It is also not unfrequently urged by eminent Euro- 
pean writers that Grotius dwelt too little on what Inter- 
national Law really was, and too much on what, in his 
opinion, it ought to be. This is but another form of an 
argument against him already stated. But is it certain 
after all that Grotius was so far wrong in this as some 
excellent jurists have thought him? May it not be that, 
in the not distant future, International Law, while main- 
ly basing its doctrines upon what nations have slowly 
developed in practice, may also draw inspiration, more 
and more, from “that Power in the universe not our- 
selves which works for Righteousness ?” 

THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 

An American recalling that greatest of all arbitrations 
ever known, the Geneva Arbitration of 1872, naturally 
attributes force to the reasoning of Grotius. The heavy 
damages which the United States asked at that time and 
which Great Britain honorably paid, were justified main- 
ly, if not wholly, not on the practice of nations, then ex- 
isting, but upon what it was claimed ought to be the 
practice ; not upon positive law but upon natural justice ; 
and that decision forms one of the happiest landmarks in 
modern times: it ended all quarrel between the two na- 
tions concerned and bound them together more firmly 
than ever. 

But while there may be things in the life and work of 
Grotius which reveal themselves differently to those 
who study him from a near point of view, and to those 
who behold him from afar, there are thoughts on which 
we may all unite, lessons which we may learn alike, and 
encouragements which may strengthen us all for the 
duties of this present hour. 
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For as we now stand before these monuments, there 
come to us not only glimpses of the irony of history but 
a full view of the rewards of history. Resounding under 
these arches and echoing among these columns, prayer and 
praise have been heard for five hundred years. [lither 
came, in hours of defeat and hours of victory, that 
mighty hero whose remains rest in yonder shrine and 
whose fame is part of the world’s fairest heritage. But 
when, just after William the Silent had been laid in the 
vaults beneath our feet, Hugo de Groot as a child gazed 
with wonder on this grave of the father of his country, 
and when, in his boyhood, he here joined in prayer and 
praise, and caught inspiration from the mighty dead, no 
man knew that in this beautiful boy — opening his eyes 
upon these scenes which we now behold — not only the 
Netherlands but the whole human race had cause for 
the greatest of thanksgivings. 

WILLIAM OF ORANGE AND GROTIUS, 

And when, in perhaps the darkest hours of modern 
Europe, in 1625, his great book was born, yonder organ 
might well have pealed forth a most triumphant Te 
Deum ;— but no man recognized the blessings which in 
that hour had been vouchsafed to mankind: no voice of 
thanksgiving was heard. 

But if the dead, as we fondly hope, live beyond the 
grave ; if, undisturbed by earthly distractions, they are 
all the more observant of human affairs; if freed from 
earthly trammels their view of life in our lower world is 
illumined by that infinite light which streams from the 
source of all that is true and beautiful and good, may we 
not piously believe that mighty and beneficent shade of 
William of Orange recognized with joy the birth-hour of 
Grotius as that of a compatriot who was to give the 
Netherlands a lasting glory ? 

May not that great and glorious spirit have also looked 
lovingly upon Grotius, as a boy lingering on this spot 
where we now stand, and recognized him as one whose 
work was to go on, adding in every age new glory to the 
nation which the mighty Prince of the House of Orange 
had, by the blessing of God, founded and saved. May 
not, indeed, that great mind have foreseen, in that divine 
light, another glory not then known to mortal ken ? 
Who shall say that in the effluence of divine knowledge 
he may not have beheld Grotius, in his full manhood, 
penning the pregnant words of the De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, and that he may not have foreseen — as largely 
resulting from it — what we behold to-day, as an honor 
to the August Monarch who convoked it, to the Nether- 
lands who have given it splendid hospitality, and to all 
modern states here represented, the first Conference of 
the entire world ever held: and that Conference assem- 
bled to increase the securities for peace and to diminish 
the horrors of war. 

THE GERM OF ARBITRATION, 

For, my Honored Colleagues of the Peace Conference, 
the germ of this work in which we are all so earnestly 
engaged, lies in a single sentence of Grotius’ great book. 
Others indeed had proposed plans for the peaceful settle- 
ment of differences between nations, and the world re- 
members them with honor; to all of them, from Henry 
IV and Kant and St. Pierre and Penn and Bentham, 
down to the humblest writer in favor of peace, we may 
well feel grateful ; but the germ of arbitration was plant- 


ed in modern thought when Grotius, urging arbitration 
and mediation as preventing war, wrote these solemn 
words in the De Jure Belli ac Pacis: “ Maxime autem 
christiant reyes et civitates tenentur hance inire viam ad 
arma vitanda.” (1) 

My Honored Colleagues and friends, more than once 
I have come as a pilgrim to this sacred shrine. In my 
young manhood, more than thirty years ago, and at 
various times since I have sat here and reflected upon 
what these mighty men, here entombed, have done for 
the world, and what, though dead, they yet speak to 
mankind. I seem to hear them still. 

A MESSAGE FOR THE CONFERENCE, 

From this tomb of William the Silent comes, in this 
hour, a voice bidding the Peace Conference be brave, 
and true and trustful in that Power in the Universe 
which works for Righteousness. 

From this tomb of Grotius I seem to hear a voice 
which says to us as the delegates of the Nations: “Go 
on with your mighty work; avoid, as you would avoid 
the germs of pestilence, those exhalations of international 
hatred which take shape in monstrous fallacies and mor- 
bid fictions regarding alleged antagonistic interests. 
Guard well the treasures of civilization with which each 
of you is entrusted ; but bear in mind that you hold a 
mandate from humanity. Go on with your work. Pseu- 
do-philosophers will prophesy malignantly against you; 
pessimists will laugh you to scorn; cynies will sneer at 
you; zealots will abuse you for what you have xot done; 
sublimely unpractical thinkers will revile you for what 
you have done; ephemeral critics will ridicule you as 
dupes; enthusiasts, blind to the difficulties in your path 
and to everything outside their little circumscribed fields, 
will denounce you as traitors to humanity. 

Heed them not; go on with your work. Heed not the 
clamor of zealots, or cynics, or pessimists, or pseudo- 
philosophers, or enthusiasts, or fault finders. Go on with 
the work of strengthening peace and humanizing war; 
give greater scope and strength to provisions which will 
make war less cruel; perfect those laws of war which 
diminish the unmerited sufferings of populations, and 
above all give to the world at least a beginning of an 
effective practicable scheme of arbitration.” 

A PROPHECY FROM THE TOMB, 

These are the words which an American seems to hear 
issuing from this shrine to-day; and I seem also to hear 
from it a prophecy. I seem to hear Grotius saying to 
us: “ Fear neither opposition nor detraction. As my 
own book, which grew out of the Eighty Years’ War 
and the Thirty Years’ War, contained the germ from 
which your great Conference has grown, so your work, 
which is demanded by a world bent almost to breaking 
under the weight of ever increasing armaments, shall 
be a germ from which future Conferences shall evolve 
plans ever fuller, better and nobler.” 

And T also seem to hear a message from him to the 
jurists of the great universities who honor us with their 
presence to-day, including especially that renowned 
University of Leyden which gave to Grotius his first 
knowledge of the law, and that eminent University of 
Kénigsberg which gave him his most philosophical dis- 
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ciple,— to all of these I seem to hear him say: “Go on in 
your labor to search out the facts and to develop the 
principles which shall enable future conferences te build 
more and more broadly, more and more loftily for 
peace.” 

THE WREATH. 

And now, Your Excellencies, Mr. Burgomaster and 
Honored Deans of the various Universities of the Nether- 
lands, a simple duty remains to me. In accordance with 
instructions from the President, and in behalf of the 
People of the United States of America, the American 
Commission at the Peace Conference by my hand lays 
on the Tomb of Grotius this simple tribute. It combines 
the oak — representative of civic virtue — and the laurel 

representative of victory. It bears the following in- 
scription : 

“To the Memory of Hugo Grotius / In Reverence and 
Gratitude / From the United States of America / On the 
Occasion of the International Peace Conference at The 
Hague / July 4th, 1899.” 

And it encloses two shields, one bearing the arms of 
the House of Orange and of the Netherlands, the 
other bearing the arms of the United States of America; 
and both these shields are bound firmly.together. They 
represent the gratitude of our country, one of the young- 
est among the nations of the earth, to this old and hon- 
ored Commonwealth ;— gratitude for great services in 
days gone by, gratitude for recent courtesies and kind- 
nesses ; and, above all, they represent, to all time, a union 
of hearts and minds in both lands, for peace between all 


nations. 
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The [lean Face of War. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


I lived through the Civil War on the border States, 
and two or three facts which I remember may help young 
Americans to see this great god Mars, whom we are 
about to make our tutelary deity, just as he is. They are 
not the kind of facts which the historians of a campaign 
usually set down. 

A sleepy old Southern town, of which I knew, was 
made by the government, at an early date, the head- 
quarters of a military department. Martial law was pro- 
claimed; the two good-humored, leisurely constables 
were remanded into private life; sentinels patrolled the 
streets all day long; the body guard of the general in 
command galloped madly up and down; bugles sounded 
and flags waved from every house. 

But the flag did not always indicate the real feeling of 
the owners of the house. Almost every family was di- 
vided against itself, the elders usually siding with the 
government, the young people with the South. The 
young men, one by one, made their way across the lines 
and entered the Confederate army, 

Before the war the drowsy old town had boasted a 
hall, the upper floor of a tobacco warehouse, which was 
used as a theatre or concert room. The whole building 
was now converted by the provost-marshal into a military 
prison. He also, with difficulty, raised a royal guard, in 
whose care it was placed. As all fighting men of the 
town were already in one army or the other, this loyal 
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guard necessarily was made up of material which no doubt 
furnished a great deal of amusement to the corps of reg- 
ulars stationed in the place. No man in it was under 
sixty; they were quiet, honest mechanics and tradesmen, 
church-going fathers and grandfathers, who had _ trod- 
den the same secluded path since their birth, never 
once probably tempted to break a law of the land. Their 
ideas of military discipline were vague. For two or three 
weeks they guarded the empty warehouse by sitting in a 
row of chairs tilted back against the front wall, smoking 
their pipes and telling over their old stories, occasionally 
joining in a hymn sung with much fervor. 

But at last one day after a skirmish in the hills some 
prisoners were brought in and led through the streets to 
the warehouse. Some of them were wounded. The 
sight of these limping, bloody men produced a strange 
effect upon the townspeople, who hitherto had really re- 
garded war as a passing disaster, the work of politicians 
which might come to an end any day. 

“To-morrow, perhaps,” they would say, “we may 
waken and find the whole miserable business at an end, 
and comfort and peace come again.” 

But at the sight of these prisoners passing through 
the streets, a sudden passion of rage and malignancy 
seemed to poison the air. Some of the men were 
wounded, one, it was said, mortally ; he was carried ona 
litter, and his hand, torn and red with dried blood, hung 
down limp, and swung to and fro. Other men, we were 
told, lay dead on the hill yonder, where we used to go to 
gather pink laurel and paw-paws in the spring. 

This was — war. 

Women cried out madly — gentle, delicate women — 
and ran from their houses shrieking into the street; the 
men crowded together following the wounded with sharp, 
wordless yells of pity or of hate. That one sight of blood 
tore off the life-long mask of education or manners from 
each of us, and the natural brute showed itself. 

When the prisoners were taken into the warehouse 
these kindly neighbors looked at each other with sudden 
suspicion and dislike. They hurried to their homes in 
silence. Who knew which man was his enemy? He 
might be next door, in the same house with him. The 
old friendships and affections of a life-time ended that 
morning, and gave place to an unreasoning distrust. 
Brother quarreled with brother, husband with wife, 
father with son. Very often neither man nor woman 
understood the cause of the war. But the contagion of 
hate was in the air. Men caught it from each other, as 
they take the poison of a disease. The old men of the 
guard became suddenly possessed with a fury of zeal. 
They looked upon the prisoners as their personal enemies. 
The orderly, devout grandfathers raged like wild beasts 
outside of the prison, and fired at the prisoners whenever 
they approached the windows. So bent were they upon 
their slaughter that it was found necessary at last to 
remove the old men from the post. 

As time passed the bitterness deepened; the gentlest 
women and most generous men in both factions often 
becoming the most unreasonable and malignant toward 
all who differed from them. Old lines of right and wrong 
were blarred in the sanest and most devout. There was 
no right and wrong to most people. Take a trifling ex- 
ample: late in the Summer one Sunday night, while the 
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churches were still open, the bugles were suddenly 
sounded and cannon fired. The alarm spread that Gen- 
eral Lee’s army was advancing on the town to burn it. 
There were no Federal troops in it at that time. So the 
staid citizens of the town mustered, and shouldering 
their muskets boarded a train to go forth, as they thought 
to meet the Confederate Army. I can see their stooped 
shoulders and gray heads now as they marched past, peer- 
ing into the darkness through their spectacles. Oh, such 
sorry warriors! But it was as fine a blaze of courage as 
any that illumined the war. The courage blazed in vain. 
When the train reached the hills it was found that there 
was not a Confederate soldier within fifty miles. What 
happened then was told me by the officer commanding 
the expedition. 

The men alighted, formed in column, and_ boldly 
advanced into the sleeping village near where the 
train had halted. When no one appeared they held a 
brief council, and then, to the dismay of their leader, 
made a rush upon the village, firing their muskets, break- 
ing into the houses and seizing upon whatever came first 
to hand — churns, rocking-chairs, feather beds, sewing 
machines, etc. One man appeared with a huge copper 
kettle on his back. In vain their captain commanded 
them to give up their spoils, telling them that the people 
were harmless and poor, and most of them loyal to the 
Union. 

They were crazed with excitement and rage, shouting : 
“Loot them! Loot them! Booty of war!” 

He compelled some of them to leave their plunder be- 
hind them, but when the train arrived at home many of 
them marched away in triumph with their stolen goods, 
among them the conqueror of the copper kettle. Yet 
these men were class leaders, deacons and pious members 
of the Christian church. 

I remember a company of young men, the sons of 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish families, honorable, devout, gen- 
tle folk, who enlisted in the Northern army to serve 
their country, and, as they thought, their God. They 
went through the war gallantly. Whatever was best and 
highest in its discipline they took and assimilated ; it be- 
came part of their character and life. Yet almost every 
one of those men brought home spoons, watches and 
jewelry which he had taken from Southern homes. 

It was the breath of war which had made them for the 
time heroes, murderers and thieves. 

I remember another company recruited from the same 
class for the Confederate army. They fought bravely, 
remaining in the service during the full five years. Of 
those still alive at Lee’s surrender, every man sooner or 
later filled a drunkard’s grave. 

Since the close of that war I have read and listened to 


countless pans in the South and in the North to the , 


dauntless courage of the heroes who gave their lives for 
the cause which they held just. 

But I never yet have heard a word of the other side 
of the history of that great campaign, which is equally 
true, of the debilitating effect upon most men, in mind 
and morals, of years in camp, and the habits acquired of 
idleness, drunkenness and of immorality. 

The American is not used to idleness, nor to military 
discipline. Puta gun in his hand, and give him noth- 
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ing to do but to wait for somebody to kill, and the 
monkey or beast in him will soon show itself 

After thirty years of peace, a sudden effort is now 
being made by interested politicians to induce the Amer- 
ican people to make war its regular business. The army 
is to be largely increased. Many young men in all 
classes expect to find an opening in it to earn their live- 
lihood, to make a career for life. The talk of glory and 
heroism for the service of the country is very tempting 
to these gallant immature boys. 

* * * * * 

Our brave young fellow sees only the waving of the 
flag. Before he goes into army for the rest of his days, 
let him look more closely into the life of it, to see what 
in time it will do to him, to his mind, his manners, and 
the soul inside of them.— The Independent. 
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The Arbitration Court. 


The Project of a Convention for the Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, agreed to by all the Representatives 
at the Hague Conference: 

PART I. THE MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL PEACE, 

ArticLe 1. With the object of avoiding as far as 
possible recourse to force in international relations, the 
signatory Powers agree to employ all their efforts to 
bring about by pacific means the solution of differences 
which may arise between states. 
OFFICES AND MEDIATION. 


PART Ii. GOOD 


RTICLE 2. The signatory Powers decide that in 
case of grave difference of opinion or conflict they will, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, to the good offices or to the medi- 
ation of one or more friendly Powers. 

ArricLe 3. Independently of this, the signatory 
Powers deem it useful that one or more disinterested 
Powers should offer of their own accord to the disputing 
states, as far as circumstances permit, their good oftices 
or mediation, either before or during hostilities; the ex- 
ercise of this right shall never be regarded by either of 
the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act. 

ArticLe 4. The réle of mediator shall consist in the 
conciliation of conflicting claims and in the appeasing of 
resentments which may have arisen between the disput- 
ing states. 

ArTIcLE 5. The functions of the mediator shall cease 
the moment that it is stated either by one of the disput- 
ing parties or by the mediator himself that the basis of a 
friendly understanding proposed by him is not accepted. 


>» 


ArticLE 6. Good offices and mediation, either upon 
the application of the disputing parties or upon the initi- 
ative of the neutral Powers, shall have exclusively an 
advisory character, and shall be of no obligatory force. 

ArticLE 7. The acceptance of mediation shall not 
have the effect, in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, of interrupting, retarding or hindering mobili- 
sation and other warlike preparations. If mediation 
should take place after the outbreak of hostilities, it shall 
not, in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, in- 
terrupt the course of military operations. 
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Articte & The signatory Powers agree to recom- 
mend the application, in circumstances which permit of 
it, of special mediation in the following form: In the 
case of grave disagreement endangering peace, the Cis- 
puting states should each choose one Power to which to 
entrust the mission of entering into direct communication 
with the power chosen by the other side, for the purpose 
of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. During 
the continuance of their mandate, which, unless the 
contrary is stipulated, shall not last more than thirty 
days, the contending states shall cease all direct relations 
in regard to the question in dispute, which shall be con- 
sidered as referred exclusively to the meditating Powers. 
They must apply all their efforts to arranging the differ- 
ence. In case of the actual rupture of pacific relations, 
these Powers remain charged with the common mission 
of taking advantage of every opportunity to reéstablish 
peace. 

PART III. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY. 

ArtIicLeE 9. In international disputes, involving neither 
national honor nor essential interests, and arising from 
a divergence of opinion on matters of fact, the signatory 
Powers judge it advisable, in order to facilitate the solu- 
tion of these disputes, that the parties who may not have 
been able to agree by diplomatic means, should institute, 
as far as circumstances permit, an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, in order to clear up all questions of actual 
fact by an impartial and conscientious examination. 

ArticLe 10. The International Commissions of In- 
quiry shall be constituted by a special convention be- 
tween the parties in litigation. This convention shall 
specify the facts to be examined, and the scope of the 
powers of the Commissioners. It shall also regulate the 
mode of procedure. 

ArticLe. 11. The interested Powers undertake to 
furnish to the Commission, to the largest extent which 
they deem possible, all the means and all the necessary 
facilities for completely ascertaining and accurately ap- 
preciating the facts in question. 

ArticLe 12. The Commission shall present to the 
interested Powers its report, signed by all the members 
of the Commission. 

Article 138. The report of the Commission shall 
have nothing of the character of an arbitral sentence; it 
leaves the Powers entire freedom as to what effect should 
be given to this declaration. 

PART IV. ARBITRAL JUSTICE. 

ArTIcLE 14. International arbitration has for its ob- 
ject the settlement of international disputes between 
nations by judges of their own choice, and in accordance 
with their reciprocal rights. 

ArticLe 15, In questions of law, and especially in 
questions of the interpretation or application of interna- 
tional treaties, arbitration is recognized by the signatory 
Powers as the most efficacious and at the same time 
the most equitable means of adjusting cases in dispute not 
settled by diplomatic methods. 

ArticLe 16. The agreement to arbitrate may be 
made either for disputes already in existence or for dis- 
putes which may subsequently arise. It may deal with 
every sort of dispute, or be limited solely to disputes of 
a specitied category. 

ARTICLE 17. The agreement to arbitrate involves an 
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engagement to submit in good faith to the arbitral sen- 
tence. 

ArticLE 18. Independently of general or particular 
treaties which bind the signatory Powers to have re- 
course to arbitration, these Powers reserve the right to 
conclude, either before the ratification of the present Act 
or afterwards, new agreements, general or particular, 
with a view to extending obligatory arbitration to all the 
cases to which they shall deem it applicable. 

ArticLE 19. The signatory Powers deem it useful 
to lay down certain rules of arbitral jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure. These regulations are only applicable in so far 
as the parties themselves do not adopt other rules for 
this purpose. 

PART V. THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

ArticLe 20. With the object of facilitating immedi- 
ate recourse to arbitration for international differences 
not settled by diplomatic methods, the signatory Powers 
engage to organize a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
accessible at all times and exercising its functions, in the 
absence of contrary stipulations by the parties in the dis- 
pute, in conformity with the rules of procedure inserted 
in the present Convention. 

Article 21. This Court will be competent to deal 
with all cases of arbitration unless the disputing parties 
agree to establish a special arbitral jurisdiction. 

ArticLe 22. An International Bureau established at 
The Hague and placed under the direction of a perma- 
nent secretary-general shall serve as an office for the 
Court. It shall be the intermediary of all communica- 
tions relating to the sittings of the Court. It shall have 
charge of the archives and manage all administrative 
business. 

Articie 23. Each signatory Power shall designate, 
in the three months following the ratification of the pre- 
sent Act, not more than four persons recognised as com- 
petent in dealing with questions of international law, and 
as of the highest personal integrity, and who are ready 
to accept the office of arbitrators. The persons thus 
nominated shall be entitled members of the Court and 
their names entered upon a list which it shall be the 
duty of the Bureau to communicate to all the signatory 
Powers. The Bureau shall also report to the signatory 
Powers every modification in the list of arbitrators. Two 
or more Powers may agree to designate in common one or 
more members. The same person may be nominated by 
different Powers. Members of the Court shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of six years, and they shall be eligible 
for reiippointment. In the case of the death or retire- 
ment of a member of the Court the vacancy shall be 
filled in the same way that the original appointment was 
made. 

ArvicLeE 24. The signatory Powers who shall desire 
to appeal to the Court for the settlement of a difference 
arising between them, shall choose from the general list 
the number of arbitrators mutually agreed upon by them- 
selves. They will notify the Bureau of their intention 
to appeal to the Court and the names of the arbitrators 
whom they have chosen. In the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, the arbitral tribunal shall be constituted 
according to the rules laid down in the 31st article of 
the present Convention. The arbitrators thus named 
shall form a tribunal of arbitration for the case in ques- 
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tion. They shall meet on the date fixed by the disput- 
ing parties. 

ArTIcLE 25. The tribunal shall usually sit at The 
Hague, but it may under urgent circumstances sit else- 
where with the consent of the disputing parties. 

ArTICcLE 26. Any Power, even though not a party 
to this convention, may have recourse to the Court under 
the conditions laid down in the present Convention. 

ArtTIcLE 27. The signatory Powers, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, shall consider it their duty, in a case 
where an acute conflict threatens to break out between 
two or more of their number, to remind them that the 
Permanent Court is open to them. This action can only 
be regarded as an act of good offices. 

ArTICLE 28. A Permanent Council, composed of the 
diplomatic representatives of the signatory Powers ac- 
credited to The Hague and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Holland, acting as president, shall be consti- 
tuted in this city as soon as possible after the ratification 
of the present Convention, This Council shall be charg- 
ed with the establishment and organization of the per- 
manent Bureau, which shall be placed under its direction 
and control. It will notify the Powers of the constitu- 
tion of the Court, and see to its being duly installed. It 
shall draw up its order of procedure and all other neces- 
sary regulations. It shall decide all questions relating to 
the working of the tribunal. It shall have absolute pow- 
er as to the nomination, suspension, or dismissal of func- 
tionaries and employes of the Bureau. It shall fix the 
emoluments and salaries, and shall control all the general 
expenditure. The presence of five members shall consti- 
tute aquorum. The decisions shall be made by majority 
vote. The Council shall every year report to the sig- 
natory Powers upon the work of the Court and the way 
in which the administrative service has been performed. 

ARTICLE 29. The cost of the Bureau shall be borne 
by the signatory Powers in the proportion established 
for the International Bureau of the Postal Union. 

A. The members of the Court, in the exercise of 
their functions, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 

B. The Bureau is authorized to place its premises and 
its organization at the disposal of the signatory Powers 
for the exercise of any special arbitral jurisdiction. 

C. The signatory Powers pledge themselves to com- 
municate to the Bureau a copy of every arbitral stipula- 
tion agreed upon between them, all judgments resulting 
from arbitral jurisdictions other than that of the Court, 
laws and regulations, and all documents setting forth the 
execution of the judgments pronounced by the Court. 

ARBITRATION PROCEDURE, 

ArticLe 30. The Powers which accept arbitration 
shall sign a special Act, hereafter referred to as the “ Con- 
vention,” in which is clearly set out the case to be de- 
cided, as well as the extent of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors. In this Act also must be enbodied the engagement 
of the parties to submit in good faith to the arbitral 
award. 

ArticLe 31. The arbitral functions can be conferred 
upon a single arbitrator, or upon several arbitrators 
named by the parties, as they please, or chosen by them 
from among the members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established by the present Act. In the ab- 


sence of an agreement to the contrary, the formation of 
the arbitral tribunal shall be effected in the following 
manner: Each party shall name two arbitrators, and 
these together shall choose an umpire. If there is a tie, 
the choice of umpire shall be confided to a third Power, 
named by mutual agreement of the parties. If no agree- 
ment is arrived at on this subject, each party shall name 
a different Power, and the choice of the umpire shall be 
made in concert by the Powers thus named. 

ArTICLE 32. When the arbitrator is a sovereign or 
the head of a state, the arbitral procedure shall be ex- 
clusively subject to his direction. 

ArTicLE 33. The umpire shall be president, de jure, 
of the tribunal. When the tribunal does not include an 
umpire it shall name its own president. 

ArTIcLE 34. In the absence of any stipulation to the 
contrary, in the case of the death, resignation, or enforced 
absence from any cause of one of the arbitrators, he shall 
be replaced in the same way that he was originally nom- 
inated. 

ArticLE 35. The seat of the tribunal shall be desig- 
nated by the parties in dispute; in the absence of any 
designation on their part, the tribunal shall sit at The 
Hague. The place selected can only be changed in virtue 
of a fresh agreement between the interested states, or in 
case of urgent necessity, by the decision of the tribunal 
itself. 

ArtTIcLE 36. The parties in dispute have the right to 
appoint delegates or special agents to the tribunal, com- 
missioned to act as intermediaries between the tribunal 
and the litigants. They may entrust the defense of their 
rights and interests before the tribunal to counsel or ad- 
vocates. 

ArticLe 37. The tribunal shall decide what lang- 
uage shall be used in its proceedings. 

ArticLe 38. The arbitral procedure consists as a 
general rule, of two phases, the first preliminary and the 
second definitive. The first consists of the communica- 
tion, made by the agents of the parties in dispute, to the 
members of the tribunal and to the opposing parties, of 
all papers, printed or written, and of documents con- 
taining the case of the parties. The second is oral, and 
consists of the hearing before the tribunal. 

ArTIcLE 39. Every document produced by one party 
must be communicated to the other. 

ArticLe 40. The pleadings before the tribunal shall 
be directed by the President. They shall be recorded in 
reports drawn up by secretaries named by the President. 
These reports shall constitute the only authentic record 
of the proceedings. 

ArticLte 41. The preliminary proceedings being over 
and the pleadings having begun, the tribunal shall have 
a right to refuse to receive any new papers and docu- 
ments which the representative of one of the parties 
wishes to submit without the consent of the other. 

Articite 42. The tribunal shall remain free to take 
into consideration new papers and documents upon which 
the agents or counsel of the parties in the dispute have re- 
lied in their pleadings. It shall have the right to require 
the production of these papers or documents, without 
being obliged to communicate them to the opposite side. 

Articte 43. The tribunal may, besides, require from 
the agents of the parties, the production of all papers and 
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all the explanations which it needs. In case of refusal 
the tribunal shall make note of the fact. 

ArticLe 44. The agents and the counsel of the liti- 
gants are authorized to present orally to the tribunal 
everything that they deem useful in support of their 
cause. 

ArricLte 45. They shall have a right to raise ques- 
tions and take exceptions. The decisions of the tribu- 
nal upon these points shall terminate the controversy, and 
must not give rise to any further discussion. 

ArticLe 46, The members of the tribunal shall have 
the right to put questions to the agents and to the coun- 
sel of the parties in dispute, and to demand from them 
explanations upon doubtful points. Neither the ques- 
tions asked nor the observations made by members of the 
tribunal during the course of the proceedings, shall be 
regarded as expressions of the opinion, either of the tri- 
bunal in general, or of its members in particular. 

ArticLe 47. The tribunal alone is authorized to de- 
cide questions as to its competence, by interpreting the 
Convention or other treaties which may be quoted in 
point, and by the application of the principles of inter- 
national law. 

ArtTicLE 48. The tribunal shall have the right to 
make rules of procedure as to the course of the crial, 
to determine the forms and the delays to be accorded 
to each party for arriving at its conclusions ; and to en- 
force all the formalities attendant upon the admission of 
evidence. 

ArticLe 49. The agents and the counsel of the dis- 
puting parties, having presented all the information and 
proofs in support of their case, the president of the tri- 
bunal shall pronounce the closure of the proceedings. 

ArticLE 50. The deliberations of the tribunal shall 
take place with closed doors. Every decision shall be 
made by a majority of the tribunal. The refusal of any 
member to vote must be stated in the reports. 

ArTicLe 51. The award decided by a majority of 
votes shail be accompanied by a statement of the reasons 
upon which it is based. It must be drawn up in writing 
and signed by each of the members of the tribunal. 
Those members who are in the minority can state, in 
signing, their dissent. 

ArricLe 52. The award shall be read in a public 
sitting of the tribunal, the agents and counsel of the dis- 
puting parties present or duly summoned, 

ArticLe 538. The award duly pronounced and noti- 
fied to the agents of the litigating parties, shall decide the 
dispute definitely, and close the arbitration instituted by 
the Convention. 

ArticLe 54. The parties may reserve to themselves 
by their agreement the right to demand a revision of the 
arbitral judgment. In this case, and in the absence of 
any stipulation to the contrary embodied in the Conven- 
tion, the revision of the award may be demanded from 
the tribunal which has pronounced it, but only on ac- 
count of the discovery of a new fact of such a character 
as to exercise a decisive influence upon the sentence, 
and which at the moment of the sentence was unknown to 
the tribunal itself, and to the party demanding the revision. 
The proceedings in revision can only be begun by decis- 
ion of the tribunal, stating expressly the existence of the 
new fact, and recognizing that it possesses the character 
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defined in the preceding paragraph, and declaring that 
the request is admissable on that ground. No request for 
revision can be entertained, unless it be made within the 
period stipulated in the agreement between the parties. 

ArticLe 55, The award shall be obligatory only for the 
parties which have concluded the Convention. When it 
is a question of the interpretation of a Convention enter- 
ed into by a greater number of Powers than those be- 
tween which the difference has arisen, the parties to the 
dispute shall notify the other Powers which have signed 
the Convention, of the agreement which they have con- 
cluded. Each one of these Powers shall have a right to 
take part in the proceedings, but if one or more among 
them avail themselves of this permission, the interpreta- 
tion enbodied in the award becomes obligatory upon 
them. 

ArticLe 56. Each party shall bear‘its own costs and 
an equal part of the cost of the tribunal, without pre- 
judice to the penalties which may be inflicted by the tri- 
bunal upon one or other of the parties. 

(The remaining articles to 61 treat of the ratification of the 
convention, the provision for the adherence of the non-signa- 
tory powers, of those net represented at The Hague, and of no- 
tification of withdrawing from the convention. These we did 
not have in time for insertion.) 
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The Hague Convention Extending the 
Principles of the Red Cross 
Convention. 


ArticLe 1. Military hospital ships, that is, ships con- 
structed or controlled by states especially and only to 
bear aid to the wounded, sick and ship-wrecked and the 
names of which shall have been communicated to the 
belligerent powers before they are put into use, shall be 
respected and cannot be captured during the continuance 
of hostilities. These ships shall not be subject to the 
same rule as ships of war as regards their stay in a neu- 
tral port. 

ArticLe 2. Hospital ships equipped entirely or partly 
at the expense of private individuals or aid-societies 
which are officially recognized, shall likewise be respected 
and exempt from capture, if the belligerent power on 
which they are dependent has given them an official com- 
mission and communicated their names to the opposing 
power at the opening or during the course of hostilities, 
or in any event before they are put into use. 

These ships must be bearers of a document from the 
proper authorities declaring that they have been under 
their direction during equipment and at their final 
departure. 

ArricLe 3. Hospital ships equipped entirely or in 
part at the expense of private individuals or societies 
officially recognized in neutral countries shall be respect- 
ed and exempt from capture, if the neutral power under 
whose jurisdiction they belong has given them an official 
commission and communicated their names to the bellig- 
erent powers at the opening or during the course of 
hostilities, or in any event before they are put into use. 

Articie 4. The ships mentioned in Articles 1, 2 and 
3 shall bear aid and assistance to the wounded, sick and 
shipwrecked of the belligerents without distinction of 
nationality. 
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The governments pledge themselves not to use these 
ships for any military purpose. 

These ships shall not interfere in any way with the 
movements of the combatants. 

During and after the combat, they shall act at their 
own risk and peril. 

The belligerents shall have the right of visiting them 
and controlling them; they may refuse their aid, order 
them to withdraw, give them any specific direction, put 
on board of them a commissioner, and even detain them, 
if the gravity of circumstances should so require. 

As far as possible the belligerents shall inscribe in the 
records of the hospital ships the orders which they give 
them. 

Articte 5. Military hospital ships shall be distin- 
guished by being painted white on the outside, with a 
horizontal green band about a meter and a half wide. 

The ships mentioned in Articles 2 and 3 shall be dis- 
tinguished by being painted white on the outside, with a 
horizontal red band about a meter and a half wide. 

The small boats carried by the ships which have been 
mentioned above, and other small craft which may be 
employed in the hospital service, shall be distinguished 
in the same way. 

All hospital ships shall, as a means of recognition, fly 
with their national flag the white flag with a red cross, 
provided for by the Geneva Convention. 

ArTIcLE 6. Neutral ships of commerce, yachts, or 
small boats carrying or picking up wounded, sick or ship- 
wrecked of the belligerents, can not be captured because 
of this action, but they shall remain exposed to capture 
for violations of neutrality which they may have 
committed. 

ArTicLE 7. The persons engaged in the religious, 
medical and hospital service of every captured ship shall 
be inviolable, and can not be made prisoners of war. 
They may take with them, on leaving the ship, the 
objects and the instruments of surgery which are their 
private property. 

They shall continue to fulfil their functions as long as 
necessary, and they may then retire when the commander- 
in-chief shall consider it possible. 

The belligerents shall assure to persons of this class 
who fall into their hands the full enjoyment of their 
salary. 

ArticLe 8, The wounded or sick sailors and soldiers 
on board, to whichever nation they belong, shall be pro- 
tected and cared for by the captors. 

ArticLtE 9. The ship-wrecked, wounded or sick of 
one belligerent who fall into the power of the other, shall 
be prisoners of war. The latter shall decide, according 
to the circumstances, whether it is proper to retain them, 
to send them to a port of its own nation, to a neutral 
port, or even to a port of the enemy. In the latter case, 
prisoners thus restored to their own country can not 
serve again during the continuance of the war. 

ArticLe 10. The shipwrecked, wounded or sick who 
are disembarked at a neutral port, with the consent of 
the local authorities, unless the neutral state shall make 
an arrangement to the contrary with the belligerent states, 
shall be guarded by the neutral state so that they may 
not again take part in the operations of the war. 

The expense of hospital care and of retention shall be 


borne by the state to which the ship-wrecked, wounded 
or sick belong. 

ArticLe 11. The rules laid down in the foregoing 
articles are obligatory for the contracting powers only in 
case of war between two or more of them. 

Said rules shall cease to be obligatory the moment 
that, in a war between some of the contracting powers, a 
power not contracting shall join one of the belligerents. 

ArTICLE 12. The present Convention shall be ratified 
with the least possible delay. The ratifications shall be 
deposited at The Hague. 

A report of each ratification shall be drawn up, and a 
certified copy of it transmitted through the diplomatic 
channels to all contracting powers. 

ArtTIcLE 13. The non-signatory powers who have 
adhered to the Geneva Convention of the 22d of August, 
1864, may accept the present convention. 

To effect this, they shall make their acceptance known 
to the contracting powers, by means of a written notifi- 
cation addressed to the government of the Netherlands, 
and communicated by it to all the other contracting 
powers. 

ArticLe 14. If one of the high contracting parties 
should give notice of its intention to withdraw from the 
present convention, this notification shall not produce its 
effect until a year after it has been given in writing to 
the government of the Netherlands, and communicated 
immediately by it to all the other contracting parties. 
This notification shall have no effect except for the power 
making it. 
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The Eclipse of War. 
BY E. TALLMADGE ROOT, 


[During a battle between the Medes and Lydians and their 
respective allies, an eclipse, which it is calculated must have 
occurred May 28, 585 B.C., so awed the combatants that a 
treaty of peace was made, cemented by the marriage of 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares, King of Media, to the daughter of 
Alyattes, King of Lydia. Thus for a generation Babylon, Media 
and Lydia were at peace, their kings, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Astyages and Croesus, being brothers-in-law. ] 
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War! War! Wild war unceasing! 
A world of warring men, 

Clashing like ocean’s billows, 
Parting to clash again! 

And every clan mourns slain ones; 
Wasted is every land: 

From age to age a deathless rage 
Drives man’s death-dealing hand. 


Assyria, the Spoiler, 
Whom yet no foe hath spoiled, 
Gathers the nations’ treasures 
For which the weary toiled,— 
Gathers as one who plunders 
The helpless sparrow’s nest: 
Insolent Wrong stalks bold and strong, 
Stalks north, south, east and west! 


Ho! Asshur bold and bloody, 
A few more seasons wait, 
Till bursts in contlagration 
The world’s long-smothered hate! 
The Secythians have crippled, 
The Medes now smite thee down, 
And lo! there come fresh hosts of doom 
From faithless Babylon. 
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** Hail! Babylon the faithful!” 
Exults her new ally. 

Down on the western peoples 
Twin eagles fierce they fly. 

At C:irchemish rolls shattered 
Proud Pharaoh’s diadem: 

The woes foretold by seers of old 
O’erwhelm Jerusalem. 


touse, Lydia! Face a danger 
Greater than Scythian hordes! 
Thy sons, from mint and market, 
Call to gird on their swords; 
And all the Asian cities 
Bid to thine aid with speed, 
Else every state shall share thy fate,— 
Against thee comes the Mede! 


II. 


War! War! Five years of warfare! 
And still calm Fate decrees 
Now rout to Alyittes, 
Now to Cyaxares. 
Cilicia’s towns are ravished, 
And Media’s sons are slain, 
Harvests of tears for five long years 
Are reaped on Hermus’ plain. 


Now, for decisive battle! 
The sun, that morn in May, 
Looks down on two vast armies 
Facing in grim array. 
The war-horse paws the valley, 
The hosts their pwans raise; — 
When suddenly a thousand eyes 
Turn with one impulse to the skies, 
Hands nerveless drop, the shouting dies, 
Struck down by dread amaze. 


Creeps on a greenish darkness, 
The atmosphere grows chill, 
Birds seek again their perches, 
Men’s hearts in fear stand still. 
‘* Attys, the Sun-god, dieth!”’ 
The Lydian cohorts cry. 
The Medes shriek: ‘‘Ormuzd, Lord of Light, 
Is conquered by the Fiend of Night!”’ 
The Babylonians: ‘‘ From this fight 
Fierce San averts his eye!” 
‘* Recall ye how wise Thales 
Foretold this awful thing ? 
The holy gods hate bloodshed!”’ 
Thus spake Cilicia’s king. 
Then forth in truce to meet him 
Nebuchadnezzar came: 
‘In league with Media’s throne am I, 
A brother by the marriage tie; 
Thus let us bind thy great ally, 
And quench war’s cruel flame!”’ 


The chieftains hail the counsel, 
The Monarchs deem it good; 

In pledge they pierce their own right arms 
And drink each other's blood. 

The three great Kings are brothers! 
Three Empires dwell at peace! 


Glad Plenty crowns their unwatched towns,— 


Why should it ever cease ? 
III. 


War! War! Mad war outbreaking! 
How brief was war's eclipse! 

Again men die in battle, 
With curses on their lips. 

For kings are only mortals, 
And dynasties may fall: 

Despair doth seize such bonds as these 
To hold race-hates in thrall! 
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Greece smites the hosts of Persia; 
Carthage succumbs to Rome;— 
Nay! close the bloody pages 
Of History’s black tome! 
What can our age enlightened 
Care for old crimes and fears ? 
From Him whose birth brought peace to Earth 
We date our Christian years! 
Alas! the Christian warrior 
Drinks fury from his Faith! 
Alas! our boasted Science 
Invents new tools of Death! 
Earth’s groaning millions hunger 
That armies may increase. 
What tongue could tell of war’s red hell 
If these are days of peace ? 
Wake, nations, from this nightmare! 
Fever and famine kill; 
Why should ye toil to render 
Your hard life harder still ? 
Recall the awful darkness 
When Heaven’s Light stooped to die: 
In mangled men he dies again, 
Your God ye crucify! 
Of one blood hath He made us; 
By one Cross doth He save; 
To conquer stubborn Nature, 
One common task He gave. 
Not kings, but men are brothers! 
The hour auspicious waits. 
By this true tie let us ally 
The World’s United States! 
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Physiognomy of Soldiers. 
BY DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 


In looking over recently the pictures of severai hundred 
soldiers from the highest to the lowest in rank, I was 
struck with the fact that few of them had an expression 
on their faces indicating that they were under the inspira- 
tion of high motives. It is, I believe, a well-known fact 
that the face bears always when free to express itself 
something of the mental state of the individual. When 
a person is inspired by high motives the face indicates 
it. When under the influence of base passicns the face 
tells the tale to those who are skilled enough to read it 
correctly. To illustrate: when a dog snarls we know 
that he is not in an amiable mood; the expression of his 
face is very different from what it is when he wants to 
lick the hands and face of his master. When a horse is 
frightened his whole expression and attitude show it. He 
raises his head, his eyes and ears are directed forward, 
his nostrils become red and dilated, and if he is terrified 
he rushes away at full speed. Soa bull when enraged 
shows it in his attitude and expression. He lowers his 
head, distends his nostrils, paws the ground or tears it up 
with his horns, bellows fiercely and expresses in his 
physiognomy the state of his mind. So, too, when a 
child weeps or is joyous the face in its expression tells 
the story. The same child may be beautiful in one case 
and very repulsive in another. When low spirits, grief, 
despair, or high spirits, joyousness and delight take pos- 
session of the mind, the signs are correctly drawn in our 
expressions. As man becomes more highly civilized, he 
may, to some extent, control his feelings and not show 
them so plainly in his expression as the less civilized do, 
but this is only exceptional and rare. 
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Now, the bearing of what I said in the beginning, as to 
the expression on the faces of several hundred photo- 
graphs of soldiers which I had examined, becomes plain. 
They are engaged in one of the most barbarous of all 
occupations, and it could not be possible for them to wear 
in their expressions joyousness or nobility, such as they 
would were they inspired by nobler pursuits. 

There are multitudes of people who think war can never 
be done away with, but such people are in error. Causes 
are at work continually that are diminishing wars. /Zwman 
nature is changing for the better. Human sympathy is 
growing all the while, and an enlarged and enlightened 
human sympathy is making war less and less possible. 

We can help along this change in human nature by cul- 
ture in the right direction, by the culture of reason, of self- 
control, of a sense of justice. But whether we will or not, 
it goes on by a process of evolution, only more slowly ; 
and we may confidently hope that finally any occupation 
which like war gives to the face a more or less animal 
expression will be entered into with greater and greater 
reluctance, and finally, as Tolstoy says, men will refuse 
to enter it altogether. If men refuse to follow this pur- 
suit, wars must at once cease; and when they cease, new 
resources worked out by reason and common sense will 
take their place. Then mankind will wonder why so long 
they labored under the delusion that human nature could 
not change. 





View of Peace. 
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A Practical 


BY JOHN CROSBY 


Is anything practical being accomplished by the Con- 
ference at The Hague? I want to say frankly and fully 
that I thoroughly believe, from my own experience in 
the past, that the results that we all hope for will sooner 
or later follow from what is taking place at The Hague 
at the present time. I can best show my reason for this 
faith by a homely illustration. 

A good many years ago, in my early business life, 
when the merchant really existed as a part of the com- 
mercial machinery of the world,—I am sorry to say he 
is now passing away very rapidly,—-the merchants of 
my acquaintance were very intelligent, very tenacious of 
their own rights, and always spoiling for a fight. Each 
had his favorite counsel, and if one took the slight- 
est advantage of another, or if one thought that another 
was taking the slightest advantage of him, counsel was 
at once called in, the lawyers were set to work, and there 
was a first-class fight. That went on for some years. 
It was very good for the lawyers; but somehow the mer- 
chants began to find out that, little by little, the lawyers’ 
fees were increasing and the merchants’ dividends were 
lessening. The lawyers were getting the money and 
they were getting the experience. One day a bright 
merchant, whom I know very well, thought it time to 
put a stop to that sort of thing; and so there was organ- 
ized in a quiet way in the city of New York what is 
called the Merchants’ Court of Arbitration. One after 
another the merchants who had difficulties with their 
neighbors, instead of calling in their lawyers, presented 
their cases before a fellow merchant, who understood 
the matter a great deal better than the lawyers would 
have done, and the result was that the lawyers’ fees were 
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lessened, and the merchant’s assets were increased. But 
the lawyers have lost nothing by it, let me say; instead 
of being the fighters of the mercantile community they 
have become the peacemakers, and we hope they will 
continue to be such. 

That is exactly what has taken place among the nations 
of the earth. They are now waking up to the fact that 
there is a small class in the community who are getting 
all the plunder; that is, the military and the naval men 
and the manufacturers of military stores are getting the 
assets, and the bulk of the people are bearing all the bur- 
dens. It is because the world has come to this condition, 
in which their burdens are becoming intolerable, that we 
business men are looking forward with a good deal of 
confidence and hope to what is taking place at The 
Hague, as a new way out of the present difficulty. 

It seems to me most significant that this movement for 
arbitration, or in that direction, has come from Russia. 
Without in any way desiring to detract from the honor 
due to the Czar for the manly and splendid words of his 
rescript, yet we can see that there have been, and are to- 
day, forces at work in that kingdom which, sooner or 
later, would force him or some successor to this very 
step. If any of this audience have followed the course 
of the Russian Empire for the last twenty or thirty years, 
they have noticed some things which are very significant. 
A little while ago the financial world was much disturbed 
by a continual drain of gold from the financial centres of 
Europe into St. Petersburg. It was said to be “ to fill up 
the war-chest,” and all sorts of other reasons were given ; 
but one day the world woke up to find that the finance 
minister of Russia was quietly preparing to reform and 
rearrange the domestic currency of Russia, and put it 
into such condition that Russia could take her place 
among the financial nations of the world, and be in a 
position to trade internationally on fair terms. And 
that has now been accomplished. Then again, little by 
little, the Russian debt has been refunded so that the 
burden upon the people, as far as interest is con- 
cerned, is much less than it was some years ago; and 
now Russia may be said to be, not in absolutely first-class 
credit in Europe, but in very good credit; she can 
borrow at a rate of interest which is no discredit to any 
nation. 

Another thing is before Russia. She has the great 
domain east of the mountains to take possession of, to 
occupy, and to civilize. For this purpose Russia needs 
the help of the world. Every recent utterance of the 
finance minister of Russia has been looking toward the 
removal of disabilities upon foreigners, and the attraction 
of foreign capital into Russia for the development of her 
great country. Mussia, financially and commercially 
speaking, is at the present time in exactly the position 
which this country held thirty years ago. She is holding 
out her hands for the capital of the world to come and 
help her take possession of her great trans-continental 
empire. She has wealth of land, she has material and 
mineral wealth; but she needs the active capital to set 
that wealth at work and to give occupation to her 
people. And she knows,— at any rate, the finance 
minister of Russia knows,— that as long as this threat 
of war continues, capital will not flow into Russia to 
enable her to do her beneficent work. 
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Not Yet Treason to Think. 


The organized effort of the admin- 
istration papers to scare us out of 
discussing the Philippine question is 
as foolish as it will be fruitless. To 
yell “ traitor” to every American who 
dares to think without asking Mr. 
Hanna’s permission shows that the 
yellers know as little of business as 
of morals. For this is not a nation 
of slaves. We like fair play and free 
speech, and we are not so stupid as 
not to know when they are assailed. 
We are not ready for a Kaiser and 
lese majesté, and all that. Kaisering, 
in a Republic, has to be very judic- 
ious, else in a moment we shall turn 
and laugh in his face, and the “ divine 
robes ” will fall away, and the servant 
of the people will stand naked to the 
rebuke of his masters. 

They are either not very thought- 
ful or not very honest who are crying, 
“Sh! you mustn’t think in time of 
war!” 

Every sober man knows that in the 
intended sense this is no “time of 
war.” The argument rests on such 
war as menances the country. But 
to pretend that this nation is in such 
danger from the Filipinos that we 
must put our reason under martial 
law is a little too absurd. Lawton 
and there is no better fighter — has 
had twenty-two “battles” in thirty 
days, and got six men killed and 
thirty wounded. The only danger 
this country is in, or ever will be in, 
is from the citizens who think self- 
government is a sort of blind man’s 
buff, and that all they have to do is 
to shut their eyes and minds and 
grope in the wake of the gentleman 
who is “It.’-— The Land of Sun- 
shine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


The celebrated Cyclone Cameras 
are being used by amateurs and pro- 
fessionals all over the civilized world. 
The most compact and least compli- 
cated of any in the market. A child 
can operate them. Plain and Com- 
plete Instructions go with each Cam- 
era. Size of pictures 23 x 25 up to 
5x7. Price $3.50 up. Nothing on 
earth will give you or a friend to 
whom presented more pleasure than 
one of these Cameras. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue with full de- 
scriptions, prices, ete. 

Marsh Mig. Co., 542 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
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The Future of Armaments. 


Disarmament will be reached 
through arbitration. Mars was tol- 
erated as chief justice of Christendom 
only because hitherto mankind had 
to choose between his arbitrament 
and none. The creation of a tribunal, 
which the Germans insist must be 
called a court, where impartial judges 
will hear the evidence and decide 
each case upon its merits, affords the 
opportunity for which the slowly 
evolved moral sense of mankind has 
been waiting. It is, perhaps, as well 
that the conference put its foot down 
heavily upon all efforts to make war 
more economical, more humane and 
less deadly. War and arbitration 
are two competing rivals for the 
business of settling international dis- 
putes. War is every day becoming 
more heavily handicapped by the in- 
tolerable cost of the procedure and 
the unwieldy size of its instruments. 
War on a great scale may not be quite 
as impossible as M. Bloch argues, 
but there is no doubt that it tends to 
become more and more ruinous and 
more and more difficult every year. 
The shrinkage of the world, the grow- 
ing intercommunication of states, the 
immense complexity of human so- 
ciety, all tend irresistibly to make 
some other system of settling disputes 
than war a first necessity of the mod- 
ern state. When that system has 
proved itself armies will continue to 
exist. But they will only be used 
after the sanction of the tribunal is 
asked and obtained for the vindica- 
tion of law, or the maintenance of 
order, or the destruction of some law- 
less state that refuses to submit to 
the universal rule. —W. T. Srean, 


in the American Monthly Review of 


Reviews for August. 
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Fourth of July. 


An effort was made this year at 
Wichita, Kansas, as in many other 
places, to secure from the Fourth of 
July celebration something more than 
the perishing bombast and noise which 
so often is about all that our Inde- 
pendence Day has to show for itself. 
The following resolutions, introduced 
by Dr. G. W. Hoss, were passed at 
the great meeting which assembled 
in South Riverside Park: 

Whereas, Humanity the world 
over has suffered from the desolations 
of war, and 
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Whereas, The nations of the earth 
are groaning under the burdens of 
taxation to support armies, and 

Whereas, On this glad liberty 
day tens of thousands of hearts are 
bleeding, and myriads of homes are 
curtained in gloom because of loved 
ones lost in the ravages of war, and 

Whereas, Christianity, civilization 
and all the nobler instincts of our 
nature cry out for the abandonment 
of war; therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby pray 
our commissioners at The Hague not 
to consent to the adjournment of the 
peace congress now in session there 
until a plan of international arbitra- 
tion is adopted. If not this, then 
some other plan looking to the aboli- 
tion of all-wars and the incoming of 
a reign of peace among the nations 
of the earth. 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Hon. Andrew 
I). White, Chairman of the American 
Peace Commissioners at The Hague, 
a copy to President McKinley, at 
Washington, and a copy to Tur Ap- 
VOCATE OF PracE, at Boston, for 
publication. 
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THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
coliection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Success of Arbitration.— 8 pages. 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, pre- 
paid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


75 cases cited. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
jenjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. — By 
R. B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 
Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 

oF Peace, The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Coming Reform. — By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New edi- 
tion. Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point. — By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism. 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War. — By Rev. Philip 8. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leatlet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leatlet No. 3. Price 20 ets. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Federation of the World. 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


A Discussion of the Grounds, both theoretic and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, and the final Organization 
of the World into a great INTERNATIONAL STATE. 
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Peace 
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selected Bibliography. 
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American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 
THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 


NATIONS. 
Cloth, 50 ects. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tue 
Frrenps IN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 


By Charles Sumner. 


Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. 


Price, 40 cts. 


Price $1.00. 
by the Publishers. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid, 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s “ Great Treaty ” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
for boys and girls. Cloth, $1.50, 


postpaid. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 


TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 
Future. InFrench. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 


of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been _pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 


By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
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